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n “Old-Age Problems in the Family,” Dr. J. H. Sheldon, 
Director of Medicine at the Royal Hospital of Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, presents the results of a survey of the state of old 
people living at home and their influence upon family life. He 
indicates that there is a need to find out more about the natural 
social biology of old age in the community so that plans for the 
care of the old-age population may have a more sound basis. 
This is one of the series of papers presented at the Round 
Table on The Family as the Unit of Health, which was a part 
of the 1948 Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
Another paper from the Round Table on The Family as the 
Unit of Health, published in this issue, is “The Importance of 
the Family in the Prevention of Mental Illness,” by Dr. Kent 
A. Zimmerman, Consultant for Mental Health of the California 
State Department of Public Health. He describes a program 
for the typical small health department which may become 
one of the important methods of getting a practical and mean- 
ingful preventive mental health service to larger numbers of 
people. 


One of the round tables at the 1948 Annual Conference of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund was devoted to the topic “Prob- 
lems in the Collection and Comparability of International Sta- 
tistics.” Three of the eleven papers presented at that round 
table are presented in this issue. All will eventually be avail- 
able in a volume constituting part of the proceedings of the 
Conference. 

The first paper of this series, “Development of International 
Statistics,” is contributed by Dr. Walter F. Willcox, Professor 
Emeritus of Cornell University and esteemed elder statesman 
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of statisticians and demographers throughout the world. It 
provides an illuminating sketch of the origins and early de- 
velopment of interest in international statistics. From this 
account many statisticians will realize for the first time the 
contribution that Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s husband, 
made to the promotion of interest in international statistics. 

In the next paper “A Case Study of the International Col- 
lection of Demographic Statistics,” Dr. Forrest E. Linder of 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations presents a series of 
maps depicting the geographic coverage of various types of 
demographic data. The study is based upon returns up to 
October 15, 1948 of questionnaires sent to about 250 countries 
during the spring of 1948. 

In his paper “World Health Statistics,’ Dr. Knud Stowman, 
Epidemiological Consultant, World Health Organization, 
traces health statistics as an international enterprise through 
three main stages of development: “The first period, which 
lasted up to 1921, was characterized by private initiative. 
Then came the League of Nations period of a quarter of a 
century’s duration. The third period, barely arising from our 
blueprints, is under the auspices of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, notably the World Health Organization.” 


The ninth of a series of articles being published in the 
Quarterly under the general title “Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility” appears in this issue with the sub- 
title: “Fertility Planning and Fertility Rates by Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status.” The authors, Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. Whelp- 
ton, undertake to test one of the twenty-three hypotheses being 
considered in the Indianapolis Study: “The higher the socio- 
economic status, the higher the proportion of couples practicing 
contraception effectively, and the smaller the planned family.” 
Specifically, the paper is concerned with (1) the relation of 
fecundity status to socio-economic status, (2) fertility rates 
by socio-economic and fecundity status, (3) the relation of 
fertility-planning to socio-economic rank, aa (4) fertility rates 
by socio-economic and fertility-planning status. 











OLD-AGE PROBLEMS IN THE FAMILY 


J. H. SHELDON, M.D., F.R.C.P.” 


HIS discussion of old-age problems in the family can 
be divided into two parts. In the first place, I want to 


give a factual description of the actual state of affairs 
in old people that I found in the course of a survey conducted 
in Wolverhampton; and in the second place, I want to put 
forward a few thoughts and generalizations on the importance 
of the family which I think arise from that survey. 

Some four or five years ago when I was sitting on a com- 
mittee of the Nuffield Foundation dealing with old age, I real- 
ized that although a great deal was known about the state of 
old people living in institutions, virtually nothing was known 
about the state of old people living at home, and in particular, 
nothing was known of what one may call their social biology. 
And so J thought it would be worth while to make a survey of 
the old people in my home town, Wolverhampton, which is a 
manufacturing town with a population of approximately 
150,000. 

We did that by taking an absolutely random sample of the 
old people. Officially in Great Britain you are old at sixty if 
you are a woman. Why, I don’t know; but that is a fact— 
a legal fact. And you are old at sixty-five if you are a man. 
So I took a random sample of one in thirty of the old people 
above those ages. The sample was easy to get because we are 
rationed, and having obtained permission from the Govern- 
ment to inspect the registers we took every thirtieth ration card 
and we had then a sample which bore no relation whatever to 
income. Two investigations were made. In the first similar 
samples were studied by a team of social workers in a series of 
representative towns—Lutterworth, Oldham, the Rhondda, 
Wolverhampton, and two London boroughs. The results were 
studied by a Committee of the Nuffield Foundation presided 
over by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, C.H., and published by 


1 Director of Medicine, The Royal Hospital, Wolverhampton, England. 
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the Oxford University Press in a book entitled Otp PEopte. 
The second investigation was of a medical nature, and was con- 
fined to Wolverhampton, but the same sample was used. The 
results were published by the Oxford University Press for the 
Nuffield Foundation in a book entitled THe Soctat MeEpIcinE 
oF Oxp AcE. 

I now want to give you the facts dealing with the social life 
of these old people. 

The first point: Of the 477 people who formed the sample, 
only 2 per cent were living in institutions, and 98 per cent were 
living at home. Clearly the problems of old age are funda- 
mentally domestic rather than institutional problems. Statis- 
tics available in Great Britain dealing with the proportion of 
old people who are ostensibly living alone, show figures which 
vary from place to place from somewhere about 10 per cent up 
to as much as 20 per cent. But I had not gone very far with 
the survey before I realized that these figures were of limited 
value if one’s attention was restricted to the house in which the 
old person was living, and much of the true mode of their 
existence in the community would be missed. 

An account of the actual instance which drew this to my 
attention will illustrate the point. 

Quite early in the survey I called on an old man of seventy- 
five, a retired carpenter, a nice old boy, living in a small work- 
man’s house. I called on him on a Saturday afternoon and sat 
talking with him in the kitchen, and through the kitchen you 
could see his garden, a small garden, very nicely kept, full of 
flowers. What struck my attention so much was the fact that 
on the table was a bowl of flowers and on the mantelpiece there 
were two vases of flowers, very nicely arranged. Now, that is 
not an occupation that a man normally does himself, and no 
ordinary man goes into his own garden with a pair of scissors. 
It is a feminine instinct. And so I thought it was a point worth 
investigating. It appeared the flowers were arranged by a mar- 
ried daughter living next door, and that he had another married 
daughter living further up the street. What was the family 
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structuref He lives alone; he is a householder. He appears in 
the old-age figures as an old man living alone. Yet one or other 
of the daughters comes in at midday and prepares his dinner. 
He goes every Sunday to one or other of the daughters. He 
goes out every night with one or other of his sons-in-law for a 
drink. And when he is ill, one or other of the daughters comes 
to him and looks after him. When either of his daughters is ill, 
he does all the shopping. Was he living alone? From one point 
of view, the architectural point of view, he was. But in actual 
fact it is equally clear that he was part of a human unit, a 
family unit, which spread over two or three houses, and bore 
no relation to architectural limitations. It was a unit which 
functioned quite loosely in times of peace but became more 
and more closely knit in times of stress. 

I was very lucky to come across that case right at the be- 
ginning of the survey, because a series of questions were framed 
in order to find out if this was a frequent mode of existence 
for old people. I think the results were surprising. I am going 
to give you a series of percentages, and remember that each 
new percentage will include all that has gone before. 

In Wolverhampton 4 per cent of the old people, 1 in 25, have 
children actually living next door. Ten per cent of the old 
people have children actually living in the same street. Twenty 
per cent of them have relatives living within half-a-mile, or 
within such a distance that a hot meal can be carried from one 
house to the other without needing re-heating. I use “relatives” 
instead of the word “children” because this group includes the 
small extra class of old persons who have no children but who 
are living close to a sister-in-law or a brother-in-law or other 
relative of the same generation. But they only account for 
about 10 per cent, 90 per cent of the relatives being children. 

Twenty per cent of the old people, then, have relatives living 
within half-a-mile, so that approach from one house to the other 
is very easy. Forty per cent of the old people had daily visits 
from one or more of their children regardless of the distance 
away at which they lived. I think these figures show very 
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Fig. 1. Old people with relations living near. (Data from Sheldon, J. H.: 
Some Aspects of Old Age. The Lancet, April 24, 1948, ccliv, No. xvii. Re- 
produced by permission of The Lancet.) 

clearly the fundamental part played by the family in the life 
of the old people. I think they show it even more when you 
attempt to break up those figures into the different social states, 
which is shown in Figure 1. 

You will see that in the case of widowers who live alone and 
also in the case of widows living alone, over 50 per cent of them 
have children or relatives living close. In other words, the 
decision of an old man or an old woman, after the partner-in- 
life has died, to go on living alone in the old house is contingent 
upon whether or not children are living near. If children are 
living near, that is how they prefer to live. 

Then as you go down through the other groups, the propor- 
tion decreases. Take the case of widows sharing a house—they 
are widows who, after their husband has died, have either set up 
a lodging house or have joined forces with another widow or 
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with an old friend and share the house; even here they are not 
content, but like to be near their children, for 36 per cent of 
them have children living close by. 

When you come to old people who are married and both are 
still living, 34.5 per cent of those have children living close 
to them. 

Those figures, I think, illustrate beyond any shadow of doubt 
the fundamental part played by the family and by the younger 
generation in the life of the old people. 

You see it also in the very interesting group of single women. 
Almost 10 per cent of those have relatives living close to them. 
These are in nearly all cases relatives of the same generation, 
so that the single women, in 10 per cent of the cases, like to 
settle somewhere close to a relative. 

The single men fascinated me because they are such a com- 
plete contrast. Not one of those had any relatives close by. 
They formed the most interesting psychological group. Ob- 
viously, there was something wrong with them from the start, 
because I presume they all could have gotten married if they 
wished! But they had no relatives living near whatever. They 
lived completely lonely lives without any trace of loneliness, 
and although they don’t need our sympathy, they are worthy 
of much more psychological study. 

These figures show clearly that in the life of the ordinary old 
person it is essential to take into. consideration not merely the 
house in which he or she lives but also to take the whole family 
structure into consideration, because the family functions as 
one unit. It would, however, be wrong to leave it at that. 
Really, old people live as part of a human group in which the 
family is the most important but is not the whole. 

Before we go on to that subject, which I am going to deal 
with in a minute, there is one small point of interest that came 
out of this question of relatives living near which I want to 
show you because I think it is quite important (See Figure 2). 
I was very interested when I came to work out the findings of 
children living in the same street to discover that when the 
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children were living either next door or within three houses, 
which meant that they would have lived next door if they could 
have but somebody else had got into the intervening house— 
of those, eight were 
sons but twenty were | NET Soon(s) .. Same Sreeer(ss) 
daughters. In other 
words, 71 per cent of 
those living next door 
to the old people were 
daughters. When you 
came to the children 
who were living up at 
the other end of the 
street from their par- 
ents, you found the re- 
verse: 58 per cent of 
those were sons and 
only the smaller pro- 
portion were daugh- 
ters. In other words, 
the daughter is very |pescmr 35 b.. 
glad to settle down near 
her parents where she 
can be a constant standby for them, but the son apparently is 
quite willing to live in the same street so that he can be a standby 
in time of trouble but he is not going to be so close that there is 
any chance of interference with his own married life. That, I 
presume, is one explanation. Another explanation may very 
well be that some of those sons had only jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire because they had gone from one end of 
the street to live with their in-laws at the other end of the street. 
That may not be the case, but it is an interesting little facet of 
social structure which obviously is worth inquiring about. 

Now we go back to the previous point that old people form 
part of a human group of which the family is the most im- 
portant but is not the whole. 

Figure 3 deals with the care of illness in old people in their 
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Fig. 2. Children in same street. 
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Fig. 3. Nursing of old people in illness. 


own homes, where the illness was one in which the old person 
had to be nursed at home. Let’s see who looks after the old 
people. You will see that when the man is ill, 44.7 per cent of 
the nursing is done by his wife, 25 per cent of the nursing is 
done for him by his daughter, only 4.4 per cent is done by 
daughters-in-law, and 5.5 per cent by other relatives, like 
sisters-in-law. That, of course, is due to the operation of social 
taboos and so on. But no less than 18.8 per cent of the nursing 
of men at home was carried out by their neighbors, and those 
neighbors were doing full nursing. They would be quite willing 
to give the old man next door a bedpan, change his bed, and 
things of that type. And I think that it is a remarkable thing 
that so big a percentage as nearly 20 of the nursing of old men 
should be carried on by the neighbors. 

What happens to the old woman when she is ill? Husbands, 
I am afraid, do not occupy such a prominent place in the care 
of their wives as the wives do of their husbands, because only 
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9.7 per cent of the care of the woman is carried on by the man. 
But nevertheless there were in that group several instances of 
what I can only call sustained heroism, a thing which came as 
a great surprise. I shall never forget calling-on an old man who 
was nursing a hemiplegic wife. They were the only two in the 
house. He was seventy-four and his wife was seventy-three. 
She had been ill for two years, and he had nursed her the whole 
of that time. He had done everything for her. During the last 
six months she had become incontinent. He had then given 
her her bedpans and changed her clothes and done everything 
else. He said he had got very cross with her to start with be- 
cause she had often been incontinent at night when he had 
gone to get an evening drink; then he realized that it was not 
her fault, that it was his fault; and so for the last six months 
he had even given up his drink in the evening. And at the time 
I got there, he was indoors the whole day except for the odd 
snacks of time he had out to do the shopping. I watched him 
after I did the survey. That wife lasted another six months, 
and it was not until the last fortnight of her life, when she was 
beyond hope, that he thought of getting a district nurse. He 
said, “I married her for better or worse, and I am going to look 
after her and nobody else shall.” That is a magnificent spirit, 
and that sort of thing is present in old people if you give them a 
chance to develop it. 

Nine and seven-tenths per cent of the care of the wife is 
carried out by the husband; but a very large percentage— 
nearly 40 per cent—is carried on by the daughter; 7.7 per cent 
by the daughter-in-law; rather more than in the case of the 
man by other relatives, such as sisters and sisters-in-law; but 
28 per cent is done by the neighbors. 

These figures show the relative contributions made by the 
family and by the neighbors in the nursing of illness at home, 
and they establish the point that the old person lives as part 
of a human group, in which the family, though certainly the 
most important part, is not the whole. 

It is not to be imagined that old people can live in such close 
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contact with the community as that without causing severe 
srains, and in the conduct of the survey I took particular notice 
of every case where there was strain. I graded the strains into 
three groups: an easy strain, which wasn’t really very much; a 
moderate strain; and a severe strain. By severe strain I mean 
the sort of strain which turns the life of the person who is bear- 
ing it into that of a mere drudge. No less than 7.7 per cent of 
the old people were causing strains of that degree of severity 
on the younger generation. 

What does it mean to the younger generation to bear that 
strain? In the first place, the strain is borne nearly always by 
daughters. The precise figures are these: 76 per cent of the 
younger generation carrying severe strain were daughters; 16 
per cent were daughters-in-law; 5 per cent, to my great sur- 
prise, were nieces—nieces who were looking after old aunts; and 
3 per cent were friends. So that the strain on the younger 
generation in looking after the old people is borne mainly by 
the daughters, and the effect on the daughters shows itself in 
two main ways: they can’t get out except to do shopping and 
things of that kind, and 50 per cent of those daughters had 
restricted movement, and they can’t get away for a holi- 
day. ; 

I well remember such instances as these: one daughter had 
only been to the pictures eight times in fifteen years because 
she could not leave the house where her old mother was. 
Another one had had no holiday for twenty years; she had been 
a slave and a drudge in that house, doing the washing and 
everything for an old father for twenty years without a break. 

The actual distribution of the strain (shown in Figure 4) 
in age is very interesting. After sixty-five, the proportion of 
old people causing severe strain of the type that I have men- 
tioned slowly increases until seventy-five, when it steepens; 
after eighty, it steepens more, and at eighty-five is rapidly 
steepening. And I have no doubt that if you could have figures 
for the centenarians, it would be 100 per cent, because I cannot 
imagine a centenarian who is not a burden to somebody. 
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Fig. 4. Strains carried by and caused by old people. (Data from Sheldon, 
J. H.: Some Aspects of Old Age. The Lancet, April 24, 1948, ccliv, No. xvii. 
Reproduced by permission of The Lancet.) 


But it would be unfair to leave it at that; to think only of the 
strains that are caused by old people. It is essential to re- 
member that they carry, themselves, on behalf of the com- 
munity, equal strains. Six and three-tenths per cent of the 
old people were carrying strains of the same degree of severity, 
but they can only carry them up to the age of about seventy, 
and then age begins to tell and the proportion decreases. 

What sort of strains do the old people themselves carry? 
Well, they are really of three types. There is the strain of the 
old person who looks after a defective child, the old woman of 
eighty who has got a mentally defective son of fifty and still 
surrounds him with care and affection. There is the case of the 
old woman who is forced to bring up her grandchildren. I re- 
member one woman of seventy-five bringing up four grand- 
children, which was obviously a frightful strain for her. But 
far beyond any of those is the strain where one partner in life 
has the nursing of the final illness of the other partner; and that 
usually, of course, falls on the woman who is nursing a dying 
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husband. He may take some years to die, and she carries the 
whole strain. 

So that those two curves, I think, illustrate from a different 
point of view the same sort of points I was making at the be- 
ginning: that old people form an integral part of the com- 
munity; they must not be looked upon as living isolated lives; 
they cause strain, but they also carry it. 

Those were the essential facts that I found in Wolverhampton 
of the social structure of old people. 

Can we learn anything from those? Well, I should like in the 
few minutes that remain to me to put forward a series of prop- 
ositions which may help to focus discussion. 

In the first place, it is self-evident that old people form part 
of a family. To look on them as leading purely isolated lives 
is to miss the whole point of their existence. In the second 
place, I would postulate that there is a human tendency—I 
don’t really think it is an instinct, it is rather a sense of responsi- 
bility, but “instinct” is perhaps an easier word to use—I think 
there is a human instinct which makes younger people feel that 
they have got to care for the older people. And the third point 
I would make is this: that if there be such an instinct, it is our 
duty as doctors to subject that instinct to the fullest possible 
study; and when we know more about it, we have got to give it 
the maximum possible encouragement in our measures for deal- 
ing with old age. 

Why is that? 

Well, as I walked into this building this morning, I was very 
interested to see the Latin inscription on the wall, and I should 
like to give you another one which is always in my mind, those 
famous lines from Lucretius: “Naturam furca expellas, tamen 
usque recurret.” Those words when uttered were merely a 
bright but a deep thought; now at this moment in 1948 they are 
a sober reality; but in twenty to thirty years’ time they are 
going to provide us with a terrifying spectre. What do they 
mean? You cast out Nature with a pitchfork, but it doesn’t 
matter, she is going to come back on you in some other way. 
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And you see, we in our profession are casting out Nature with a 
pitchfork. We are controlling more and more all the natural 
checks which in the past Nature has imposed on the density of 
her population. And if that process goes on and nothing is done 
about it, two major disasters are going to face our civilization. 
One is the pressure of population on a limited food supply; and 
the other, which is equally serious, is the internal pressure in our 
own civilization of the burden of the aged and of the younger 
people who are infirm. If conditions continue, the burden im- 
posed by those is going to be such that it will be more than our 
civilization can bear. 

And so I think that it is essential in dealing with old age to 
get away from the purely caretaker attitude, the aspect of pro- 
viding an increasing number of homes for them. We have got 
to find out more about the natural social biology of old age in 
the community, and then encourage its help along those lines. 

Two more points: (1) Why do I say that if there be such an 
instinct, it deserves study? 

I can’t overemphasize the importance of that. Obviously, 
it is not an instinct in the sense that the maternal instinct is one, 
an overpowering state of mind, because it shows such extreme 
variability. Look at its anthropological aspects. From what 
one reads of China, at any rate in the old days, ancestors were 
worshipped, and old people were looked upon with the very 
deepest respect. But there were some South Sea Islanders who 
ate their old people. The Eskimos, so I have read, put the old 
people, when they can no longer support themselves, out in the 
Arctic night. Even more interesting, look at British Guiana— 
which contains the second or third biggest waterfall in the 
world—it is called Kaieteur, and “Kaieteur” I am given to 
understand, is the Indian name for an old man; and it is called 
that because it was the habit of the Indians, when their old men 
could no longer support themselves, to put them in a canoe 
without paddles and send them adrift to die. This sense of 
responsibility for the care of the aged appears to range from 
zero in some human races up to the maximum possible in others, 
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such as the Chinese. I would say that the difference is probably 
based on economic factors. A civilization that is agrarian, such 
as China, can apparently support its old people and manage 
to get away with it; a civilization whose economy is that of 
hunting obviously cannot, and the old people have to be 
slaughtered. 

(2) Where do we stand? We are neither. We are an urban 
civilization, and I think we just don’t know yet the extent to 
which that instinct is strong in different places, because I am 
quite sure that it does vary from place to place. 

So I think that instinct varies, in the first place, with the 
type of economy; in the second I think it varies from place to 
place very largely because of architectural differences. The 
slide I am showing you now is a picture of Wolverhampton 
taken from the Hospital roof, and I am showing it to you be- 
cause it illustrates one type of housing that we have. There 
you don’t have the type of housing that I see so much of here, 
where each house is standing in its own garden, but there are 
rows upon rows of streets of workers’ houses, all of which are 
contiguous. Each house has a front door which is never used 
except on state occasions, and there is a common entry every 
five or six houses which takes you round to the back of the 
houses. The people therefore go in and out of their back doors, 
passing by the back doors belonging to the other houses. That 
is the type of architectural structure that is common in a Brit- 
ish manufacturing town. I have shown you this picture of part 
of Wolverhampton because there you see the conditions under 
which the family instinct can thrive. People are living next 
door to each other; they have got common back entries; it is 
rather like a rabbit warren, and the people are living all the 
time, in a sense, as part of a communal structure. 

My friends say that may be true of Wolverhampton but it is 
not true of London; in London the younger people have not 
got the same affection for their old ones. If this is true, I think 
the reason is architectural. I think the Londoners are born 
with the same amount of affection, but the old people tend to 
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live more in tenements, single rooms, and it is very much more 
difficult under those circumstances for that instinct to flourish. 

There are therefore many variable factors of that kind, that 
need to be taken into account; but I do feel that it needs the 
fullest possible study. This instinct, if it be such, is a tender 
plant, and we have got to find out what are the economic con- 
ditions, what are the social conditions, what are the architec- 
tural conditions and so on, in which that instinct has the maxi- 
mum chance of development. And when we know that, then I 
think it is essential for us in the future to adjust all our schemes 
for the care of old age along those lines. Instead of going on 
buying more and more homes for caring for old people, we have 
got to do our best to encourage the family to look after them, 
and to do nothing which makes it unnecessary for the family to 
look after them, because that is the best thing for the health of 
the old people themselves. Then they are still in the family, 
they can still contribute to our civilization; and at the same 
time the younger people, by looking after them, can save us 
from the burden. 

That is all [have tosay. I can only sum it up by stating that 
I think in the future, with the increasing number of old people, 
if we merely take the line of least imagination and least resist- 
ance, which is that of just simply having a caretaker policy, 
building up homes for them, we shall end in disaster. But the 
experiences in Wolverhampton do show that the family, under 
suitable conditions, has a sense of responsibility toward their 
old ones, and that the old people can themselves contribute to 
the welfare of the family. And knowing that, it is our duty, 
I think, to make all the inquiry and study we can of that aspect 
of old age and model our plans for the future on it. 
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briefly why it seems to many persons that the family as a 

unit may become the most important dynamic entity with 
which to deal and plan in relation to the prevention of mental 
illness. In order to think in this way it seems appropriate to 
consider the soundness of the idea that the family is the 
medium wherein is produced the basis of the personality struc- 
ture, and given its potentialities of growth. 

Historically this type of thinking about the family is rela- 
tively recent, and it comes to us from two sources: (1) the 
study of the individual within the family which got its impetus 
primarily from the psychoanalytical study of the individual, 
and which viewpoint was expounded in the now classic study in 
this field, that of Fliigel (1), published in the 1920’s. (2) 
About this same time sociologists and anthropologists, as repre- 
sented by Margaret Mead and Ernest Burgess, made the sec- 
ond contribution to the concept of dynamics and its relation- 
ship to personality in the family growth when they introduced 
the idea of the family as a unit of interacting personalities (2) 
rather than as a unit influenced and molded merely by such 
external factors as economic change, migration, and social cus- 
tom. 

The combination of these two approaches, the analytical 
and anthropological, is now giving promise of continued major 
contributions in the study of personality as represented by the 
work of Abram Kardiner (3). 

As a result of these studies, a practical working concept of 
the family useful for the sciences of psychiatry, sociology, an- 
thropology then became the following: The family is a unit of 
interacting personalities, each with a history and function in 
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a cultural milieu (4,5). Psychiatry and psychoanalysis have 
contributed and continue to contribute with their findings to 
the first aspect of this definition. Sociology and anthropology 
have given us and will continue to give us contributions rela- 
tive to the second aspect of this definition, the cultural milieu. 

Biology has also exhibited much interest in the family from 
the heredity standpoint in that it sees the family as a trans- 
mitter of certain genic traits and their perpetuation (6). The 
reflection of this interest exists, of course, today in the persis- 
tent discussion in regard to eugenics and so-called selective 
breeding. To round out our definition, a restatement of the 
working concept of the family and its relation to personality 
development then becomes, as Meyer Nimkoff, for research 
purposes has so well put it (7), “The family is a mediator of 
genic factors on the one hand and cultural factors on the other, 
in the formation of the basic personailty structure.” 

I have emphasized that each of these sciences will continue 
to give us contributions because I wish to emphasize that these 
concepts are dynamic in character. It is because they are dy- 
namic, not static, that they are usable as a working definition 
in the field, adaptable to the infinite variety of personalities 
encountered, and capable of projective thinking into the future, 
which are the two necessities for “preventive” thinking and 
planning as to personality development. 


Section II 
THE INDIVIDUAL INTERREACTIONS WITHIN THE FAMILY 


As a unit the family is conceived of in our culture as parents 
and one or more children. To the formation of the family each 
parent brings his own background and lifetime emotional ex- 
perience which go to form the image each has of himself or her- 
self in the role of husband or wife. These concepts are rarely 
expressed verbally by either of the parents, but each becomes 
aware of the other’s concept of himself as a connubial figure over 
a period of time through the acting out by each parent of these 
roles. This process is often barely begun before children enter 
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the picture which again calls for the further reorientation on 
the part of each parent of themselves in relation to each other 
by way of the personality of the child. 

In the growth of the children in the family, each parent, both 
consciously and unconsciously makes a contribution to the 
personality structure of their children, but at the same time the 
parents have reawakened in them certain problems related to 
their own growth and development. The dynamic force of 
these problems seems dependent upon the extent to which they 
themselves were able or unable to satisfactorily resolve them 
in their'‘own growth. Also, many families have as part of their 
make-up one or more grandparents living intimately with 
them. This situation often complicates the process of parental 
maturity, since the presence of the grandparents reawakens or 
emphasizes certain disturbing child-parent problems, and this 
in turn causes reverberation upon the grandchildren and their 
developing personalities. 

Psychiatry has elucidated for us to some extent that one of 
the main problems each individual has is the working through 
of his emotional dependency-independency relationship with 
his parents. This is made more or less difficult for each child 
depending upon the balance of each parent’s dependency and 
independency needs and further complicated by the influence 
of such factors as sex of the child, position in the family, 
parental attitudes at the time of conception, chronic illness and 
other environmental factors or hereditary traits. 

The major schools of dynamic psychological thought, the 
psychoanalytical and the gestalt schools, have postulated con- 
cepts of growth and development which in the main consist of 
factors primarily within the individual. For example, Freudian 
psychology conceives of the workings of the personality as 
resulting from the interaction of three components designated 
as id, superego, and ego, and that there is a common pattern 
of growth which can be separated into levels of experience 
characterized by certain predictable interactions of the id, 
superego, and ego. These have labeled oral, anal, and genital 
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periods—having for their orientation bodily areas of muco- 
cutaneous junctions which are seemingly predominant in ten- 
sion or sensation at certain periods of growth. Offshoots of the 
classic Freudian theory have emphasized other dynamic factors 
—such as the organ inferiority of Adler—or the libido and col- 
lective unconscious of Jung. In this latter concept, Jung was 
the first to emphasize the importance of the “race” or “archaic 
experience of mankind” as of primary importance in the in- 
ternal dynamics of personality growth. This approach has been 
further modified by recent psychiatric thought which gives 
much weight to cultural factors in the understanding of person- 
ality formation and adaption. The psychobiological concepts of 
Adolph Meyer show this, and psychoanalysts are healthily 
beginning to question their own classic concepts. For example, 
Erickson recently elaborated upon a factor which he has named 
“group identity,” and which he believes is as important as ego 
identity in the dynamics of personality growth (8). 


Section III 
THE CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Certainly one consistent charcteristic of the Ameican family 
which even the most casual observer would grant is its diver- 
sity. This is not unexpected since our nation is composed of vari- 
ous cultural groups nationally, racially, and regionally. An- 
other reason for the diversity is that all families seem to be in 
transition, or cultural change, toward a more or less common 
pattern as suggested by certain sociologists, yet out of all this 
diversity there still can be found certain characteristics which 
give us more or less generalized standards and a sense of orienta- 
tion in the observation of families (9). Because the sociologists 
have identified these characteristics, we can have a sense of com- 
parison of the stage of movement of one family toward the 
common pattern, and can therefore begin to perceive what the 
problems of a family are still going to be. This allows us to 
make possible predictions relative to the problems a family has 
to face in its growth as a unit. This, combined with some knowl- 
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edge of the individual personalities within the family, can give 
us impressions which will allow us to make scientific guesses as 
to the capacities of the individual and the family to meet the 
problems. Once we can do this, we have a tool which will en- 
able us to think preventively. 

Burgess has identified certain chief traits which apply to the 
American family: 


Modifiability or adaptability 
. Urbanization 

. Secularization 

. Instability 

. Specialization 

. A trend to companionship 


Au PWN 


For purpose of our discussion I wish to amplify the concepts 
of companionship and adaptability. As to the companionship 
type of family the sociologists mean a family in which the 
cohesive unity in a family is found in the interpersonal relation- 
ships of its members as contrasted with the families which are 
labeled as institutional where families are held together pre- 
dominantly by such forces as law, public opinion, custom, and 
duty. This does not mean that companionship between family 
members, affection, and happiness is necessarily absent in in- 
stitutional families but rather it is that such is not the primary 
reason for formation of a family. Rather more important for 
institutional families are having children, social status, fulfil- 
ment of family social and economic functions in society (10). 

The concept of adaptability of a family resides in the func- 
tioning personalities of the individual members. It seems to 
depend upon three factors: (1) psychological, or the degree of 
flexibility in emotional reaction to change or confronting a new 
situation; (2) the cultural or educational factor influencing 
the person to act in an appropriate way; and (3) the possession 
of knowledge and skills which aids in the making of an adjust- 
ment. Sociological research seems to show that the growing 
adaptability of the companionship type of marriage seems to 
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make for the greater stability for the family in the long run. 
In other words, family stability arises from the strength of the 
interpersonal relationships of its members, that is, affection, 
rapport, common interests and objectives, not the force of pub- 
lic opinion, customs, law, etc. 

Another sociological contribution we have found of much 
importance in understanding family problems is the use of 
classification of families according to the locus of authority 
within the family. These are listed as: 


1. Patriarchal (Amish of Pennsylvania) 

Kinship control (certain Southern families, and Ozark moun- 
taineers ) 

Semipatriarchal (Italian immigrant) 

Emancipated (rooming house) 

Patricentric (lower middle class) 

Matricentric (suburban) 

Equalitarian (apartment house) 


~ 


VP whP} 


Since internal migration of families is so prevalent in this 
country, the forces put into play when a family by reason of 
migration changes from one pattern of living to another, with 
consequent reorganization of its members to the locus of au- 
thority, will inevitably result in some increase in problems for 
the parents and their children in regard to each other’s role 
and their emotional attitude to each other. 


Section IV 
THE APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE PRINCIPLES IN PRACTICE 


Since the family in its growth toward stability depends on 
interaction of personalities, we will expect: (1) personality 
clashes will from time to time exist between members of a 
family; (2) the children will be involved, since they are part 
of the family unit, with resulting influences on their own growth 
and development. 

In order to gauge the family’s behavior and the trend toward 
healthy stability of the family, we need to ask ourselves 
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wherein do workers who deal with families get the opportunity 
of learning about these family problems, and the family mem- 
bers’ capacities to cope with them. Normally the opportun- 
ity comes when the family is confronted with new situations 
which increase the anxieties of its members and call for read- 
justments to each other. Such opportunities, for example, 
would be during the time of pregnancy of the mother where 
one gets a chance to learn of what her concept of the mother 
role is, her attitude toward the children, her pregnancy, and 
her husband. The well-baby clinics and doctors’ offices wherein 
the problems of feeding, toilet training, and identification of 
children with parents give us inside attitudes of the parents 
about each other and their children and their attitude to the 
social group. Illness in the family of one or more members al- 
lows us to judge how well the family fares in its adaptability 
to crises and whether the dependency-independency relation- 
ship of the individual members is being handled satisfactorily. 
There are other situations which force families to seek outside 
help such as economic crises, deaths, and the adjustments to 
war which gives the social workers, school teachers, ministers, 
physicians, nurses, and others an inkling of what the problems 
are in interpersonal relationships. To scientifically and skillfully 
help a family, a worker should listen and provide himself 
with a knowledge of the following: (1) Tentative evaluation 
of the personalities involved; and (2) a picture of the trend 
of the family in its adaptability pattern. We have found how- 
ever, that most secure and competent family workers will spon- 
taneously admit they are lacking in training and preparation 
for acquiring this basic information. At the same time, by 
studying their field functioning, we have also discovered what 
is needed by workers who attempt to help families with their 
problems (11). They need: (1) Knowledge and skill of what 
constitutes good interviewing and counseling, including a 
knowledge of the therapeutic relationship, appropriate to the 
professional functions of the workers; (2) a working knowledge 
of the growth and development of the individual; and (3) a 
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working knowledge of the cultural and social family problems 
in their communities. 


SECTION V 
ATTEMPT AT APPLICATION IN THE FIELD 


As part of the exploration of the developing of a mental 
health program in health departments, we have been studying 
how to find ways in which to teach nurses on the job what they 
might do in working with their patients as part of their families 
in their adjustment. . With the cooperation of the staff of a 
local health department, we have established what we call a 
family consultation clinic. This clinic meets once a week to 
which certain of the nurses refer a family which interests them 
and has given them problems in guidance, usually because of 
personal attitudes they are confronted with on the job. One 
or more members of such a family come to the clinic to have 
an hour’s conversation with myself and the nurses about their 
problems. These are families which have been seen previously 
by the nurses in well-baby, tuberculosis, venereal disease clinics, 
or other services. 

As part of the evaluation of a situation we must know the 
cultural background of the family, that is, of each parent, for 
example, whether the father came from an Italian semipatriar- 
chal family or the mother came from a suburban matricentric 
family, the evaluation of the person as to his flexibility, and the 
nature of the personality defenses being used in the adjustment 
by himself as a person. A history of how the family met previ- 
ous crises and what happened becomes important in judging 
the trends toward adaptation or defeat. 

Next we draw our attention toward the children in the 
family, especially as to their growth needs. We are especially 
interested in: (1) attitudes of parents toward the child (a) 
at time of conception, and (b) in early infancy—feeding and 
toilet training; (2) the period of identification at the age of 
four or five in which the girl identifies with the mother in the 
family role, and the boy with the father’s. We are concerned 
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especially when we find either one of the parents absent at this 
period or parents with ineffective personalities; (3) as to the 
school-age child we are especially interested in learning of the 
individual’s behavior at the beginning independency period 
when he begins to be more critical of the parents and more 
accepting of group standards, and his success in establishing 
group relations between the ages of six and ten; (4) the early 
adolescent period where the growth forces again reactivates in- 
dividual and family problems; and (5) the distribution and 
use of authority by the parents in the preschool, school, and 
adolescent periods we feel is of special importance for the 
growing individual who is to play his part in a democratic 
society. 

We are finding that the concepts enumerated above are 
teachable, by means of a case discussion technique, to nurses 
in the field who have had relatively little or no exposure to 
individual casework practice as based on modern psychological 
and sociological ideas. Furthermore, it seems possible to do 
this with relative efficiency and as part of the daily work pro- 
gram of the typical small health department, provided there is 
good leadership present in the health officer and directress of 
nurses. We are thus encouraged that this may become one of 
the important methods of getting a practical and meaningful 
preventive mental health service to larger numbers of people. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICS 


Wa tter F. Wittcox’ 
N THE first half of the nineteenth century the North Atlan- 


tic area saw an efflorescence of statistical societies. Over 

thirty of them, usually urban in name and character, 
sprang up in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, several Ger- 
man states, the United States, and Mexico. Nearly all soon 
withered but the Statistical Society of London and another in 
this country were exceptions. The former throve and half a 
century later became the Royal Statistical Society. The latter 
called itself the American Statistical Association but provided 
that its annual meetings should be held in Boston and notwith- 
standing its name was in fact through over half a century little 
more than the statistical society of Boston. 

During the same half century national organizations of 
natural scientists began to form. An early and important one 
was the Association of German Scientists founded in 1822 by a 
handful of scholars in that complex of countries. After a few 
dark years it won royal approval from Bavaria and Prussia 
and, more important, received the allegiance of scientists the 
world over after it had elected Humboldt as president. He was 
the recognized head of the naturalists of the world, as distin- 
guished in his field as Napoleon or Goethe were in theirs. 

Babbage, the main founder of the Statistical Society of 
London which soon became the cradle of international statis- 
tics, attended the coming out session of the German society 
at which Humboldt presided and three years later played an 
important part in launching the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, founded in frank imitation of its Ger- 
man prototype. The main object of these societies and their 
successors, whether in the field of the natural or of the social 
sciences, was and is to promote friendly intercourse, national 
and international, among scholars with common interests. 


1 Professor Emeritus, Cornell University. 
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The British Association organized in 1831 found at its third 
meeting that the five divisions of science which it recognized 
did not cover the whole field and a sixth section called statistics 
was added, though without full authorization of the governing 
body. Babbage, the moving spirit in the expansion of its field, 
speaking at the request of the president of the Association, 
explained that a statistical section had been formed largely to 
receive important papers brought to it by a distinguished dele- 
gate of a foreign country. That delegate was Quetelet of Bel- 
gium who had come to England mainly to attend the meeting 
of the Association and who contributed materially to the forma- 
tion of its statistical section. He was already so renowned as 
a mathematician and astronomer that he could not be looked 
down upon by the members of the British Association even 
though he had recently stooped to statistics. Among the statis- 
tical section’s other sponsors were Malthus and Richard Jones, 
newly appointed professor of economics at Kings College, 
London. However, the supercilious attitude of many devotees 
of natural science toward the intruder led Quetelet to suggest 
and his English friends to put through a plan for creating in 
London an independent Statistical Society. 

Quetelet has been hailed as the founder of international 
statistics;* that statement seems to me only a part of the truth. 
To be sure he had recently elaborated the scientific basis of sta- 
tistics in the theory of probabilities, had helped with the Bel- 
gian census of 1830 and was the most widely known and influen- 
tial statist in Europe. But in founding international statistics 
he was greatly aided, as we shall see, by his pupil and friend, 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coberg-Gotha, cousin and later husband 
of Queen Victoria. As the importance of Albert’s cooperation 
has not received adequate attention, you will allow me to ex- 
plain why I attach such importance to it. 

Victoria had lost her father in her infancy and her education 
was guided by her uncle Leopold, afterwards king of Belgium. 


2 Flicker, A.:die statistique internationale wird stets Quetelet’s grossartigste 
Schépfung bleiben, Statische. Monatschrift 1, p. 13, 1875. 
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She and her cousin, Albert, met for the first time at the age of 
16 during Albert’s visit of several weeks to his English relatives; 
on that occasion a marriage between the cousins, long hoped 
for by the families, was suggested to Victoria. She was in- 
terested but obviously too young for a decision. However, 
Albert’s education thereafter was shaped with the probability 
of that marriage in mind. He was sent first to Brussels, where 
he could study from the inside the working of a constitutional 
monarchy after the English type administered by his uncle. At 
this stage Leopold’s secretary, Stockmar, exercised such influ- 
ence that the saying, “Stockmar created Albert and Albert 
created Victoria,” has truth enough to justify its mention. Be- 
fore Albert went on to the university Leopold or Stockmar put 
him for some months under Quetelet. The relationship which 
started as one between a bright boy of seventeen and a great 
teacher of forty grew into a friendship which lasted until Al- 
bert’s untimely death twenty-five years later. Shortly before he 
died Albert, as president of the fourth session of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, hailed Quetelet as the man who 
had introduced him to higher mathematics and elucidated 
their application to social phenomena, a field in which laws 
might be discovered only by accumulating and interpreting 
statistics. 

A preliminary step toward founding international statistics 
was taken by Albert, when he organized the London Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851, first of a long series. The burden of 
starting it and of persuading public opinion in all parts of the 
world to favor and participate in it fell on him. National ex- 
hibitions of limited range had been held in England before 1851 
by a society of which Albert became president. When he pro- 
posed that the society should enlarge the scope of its Exhibition 
by making it international the idea encountered much opposi- 
tion but Albert’s tact, energy, and enthusiasm surmounted all 
obstacles and carried it to a success unforeseen and triumphant.° 


3 “In 1849, he began a train of thought which was to bring him his greatest suc- 
cess in England: the Exhibition of 1851” Bolitho, Hector,: REIGN oF QueEN VicToria, 
1948, page 112. 
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Some of Albert’s followers in Engiand and Quetelet in Bel- 
gium had dreamed that the Exhibition would bring together 
not only men of affairs but also scholars into scientific con- 
ference and thus facilitate international intercourse at another 
level. Before it was held Quetelet had written to Albert: “As- 
suredly I shall go to Engand. . . . These are the tournaments 
of modern times. Your Royal Highness has appreciated the 
social transformation now in progress and in placing yourself at 
the head of this great movement you give a fresh proof of your 
sagacity.”* On his return to Brussels Quetelet and another 
member of the Belgian Statistical Commission proposed to 
their English friends that an International Statistical Congress 
should be organized to work for greater comparability in statis- 
tical publications. 

The plan was approved, the Congress met in Brussels in 1853 
and achieved a notable success; twenty-six countries were rep- 
resented and many of the leading statists of the world attended. 
In an Introduction to the Report Quetelet expressed the hope 
that future work of the sort in all countries would take account 
of the recommendations of the Congress and would adopt uni- 
form bases for their statistics so that the results reached in dif- 
ferent areas would be comparable. The possibility of such a 
result, he said, had been shown, its framework settled, and the 
wisdom and harmony revealed in the final report were an au- 
gury of success. 

The Brussels meeting expanded into a series of nine sessions 
held between 1853 and 1876 in as many different European 
countries. But at later meetings the technical experts were 
almost swamped by the increasing body of amateurs or in- 
terested listeners. To remedy this defect Quetelet proposed to 
the fourth session that the official delegates and experts should 
meet by themselves just before or after the main session. The 
seed fell on good ground. The proposal after being debated at 
subsequent sessions ripened into a comprehensive plan for a 
cooperative work on international statistics, the Statistique 


* Martin, Theodore,: Lire oF THE Prince Consort, Vol. 2. p. 244. 
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Internationale, the guidance of which was to be placed in the 
hands of a Permanent Commission of the Congress. This Com- 
mission created in 1872 met four times in the next six years. Its 
final meeting was devoted mainly to an effort to perfect its own 
organization and to define and enlarge its field. It proposed to 
publish in Paris an international statistical annual and a sta- 
tistical bulletin both in French, as the accepted language for 
international intercourse. 

Regarding these proposals the German representatives, prob- 
ably acting on a hint from Bismarck, declined to commit them- 
selves, and when another meeting of the Commission was at 
hand several countries were unwilling to accept the invitation 
to attend that meeting or the Congress itself planned for 
the following year. So the Hungarian president of the Com- 
mission wrote to the other members:* “All the German states 
have refused to be represented on the Permanent Commission; 
Switzerland has followed this example; representatives of Spain 
and of Sweden have sent excuses; Portugal and Holland have 
not answered; regarding England and Russia I am not even 
yet in a position to know whether they will be officially repre- 
sented or not. Under these circumstances. . . . I have at last 
decided to postpone the session.” And thus both the Congress 
and its Permanent Commission came to an end. 

The preceding narrative shows that German opposition to 
tendencies in the Statistical Congress and especially in the Per- 
manent Commission was mainly responsible for their death. 
But the underlying cause of their collapse lay deeper; it lay 
in the difficulty of reconciling two different conceptions of the 
function and field of the Congress. This difficulty had been 
clearly stated by Albert fifteen years before in the address al- 
ready mentioned. He then said: 


It would have been more properly within the province of a 
member of the Government, and Minister of the Crown, to fill 
this Chair and open the proceedings, as in previous meetings. 


5 Allgemeine Zeitung, June 14, 1885, as quoted in Royal Statistical Society Jubilee 
Volume p. 343. 
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[But] the nature of the institutions and the habits of the people 
of this country could not fail to influence its organization. We 
are a people among whom every question of interest to the 
nation is publicly canvassed and debated; the whole nation takes 
an active part in these debates, and arrives at a judgment with 
regard to them. This congress could only be, either a private 
meeting of the delegates of different Governments discussing 
special questions of interest, or it had to assume a public and a 
national character; the Government have chosen the latter al- 
ternative. They have wisely chosen; for it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the object the Congress has in view—namely, not 
only the diffusion of statistical information, but also the acquisi- 
tion of a general acknowledgment of the usefulness and impor- 
tance of this branch of human knowledge—that the public, as a 
whole, should take up the questions which are intended to be 
investigated, and should lend its powerful aid.° 


At later sessions the Congress sought to work toward both 
of the objects mentioned by Albert through detaching the Per- 
manent Commission, as “a private meeting of the delegates of 
different Governments discussing special questions,” from the 
Congress proper but the attempt failed and Congress and Com- 
mission died. Then an effort was made in France to continue 
international collaboration in demography, as a part of the 
broad field of statistics. The editor of the Annales de Démo- 
graphie Internationale proposed holding an International Con- 
gress of Demography in connection with the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 and near in time to what proved to be the final session of 
the Permanent Commission. Although it was held and was well 
attended, demography alone, it appeared, furnished an in- 
adequate basis for a series of international conferences. Be- 
cause of that fact demographers soon affliated with a parallel 
series of International Congresses of Hygiene to form the Inter- 
national Congresses of Hygiene and Demography which met 
at irregular intervals between 1878 and 1912. What proved to 

® Collection of British Authors, Tauchnitz edition, Volume 850, SpEECHES AND 
AppRESSES OF THE Prince Consort, Leipzig, 1866, page 229 f. 


Another reference for the quotation is Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, 
Vol. 23, 1860, page 277 f. 
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be the last meeting of this series was held at Washington. It 
adjourned in the expectation that the next session would be in 
Russia five years later but in 1917 that country had no energy 
to spend on international statistics. So this series died during 
the first World War as the International Statistical Congress 
had died after the Franco-Prussian War. 

The death of the latter and of its Permanent Commission left 
in the minds of many European statists, however, a sense of loss 
and, I am sure, an irritation over the way in which they had 
been treated. So six years later, when the jubilee meeting of the 
Statistical Society of London was at hand and the twenty-fifth 
annniversary of the Statistical Society of Paris was only a year 
away, the time seemed propitious for a new start which should 
profit from the mistakes of the earlier Congress. The death of 
Queen Victoria’s son in 1884, by postponing the jubilee meeting 
of the London Society, brought the two anniversary celebra- 
tions within a few days of each other and resulted in their be- 
coming almost one session in two capitals and their being at- 
tended by much the same group of statists from Austria, 
Hungary, France, Italy, England, Norway, and the United 
States; none came, however, from any German state. The Sta- 
tistical Society of London had enlisted in advance the aid of 
Neumann-Spallart of Vienna, who brought with him to Lon- 
don not only a résumé of the results of the Statistical Congress 
but also a draft of statutes for a prospective International Sta- 
tistical Institute which he had prepared with the help of Bodio 
of Italy. After the draft had been discussed it was referred 
to a committee composed of statists from England (Mouat, 
Martin) Austria (Inama-Sternegg, Neumann-Spallart) Italy 
(Bodio) France (Levasseur) United States (Walker) Russia 
(Troinitsky) Norway (Kaier) Hungary (Keleti) and Greece 
(Argyropoulos). The committee recommended only minor 
amendments, the most important being the omission of every- 
thing tending to give an official character to the new Institute. 
The new draft was adopted with a proviso that its wording 
be revised and settled at the Institute’s first regular meeting. 
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At the London session twenty-two persons present from eight 
countries were elected and fifty-one more from eight other 
countries invited to join. Among the fifty-one were the director 
of the German Imperial Statistical Department (Becker) and 
the director of the Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau, ( Blenck). 
They replied jointly to the invitation asking for more informa- 
tion about a seeming conflict between their position as official 
statists and their possible position as members of the new 
Institute. 

The kernel of the reply from the president, Sir Rawson Raw- 
son, lies in the following sentence: “While the direct object of 
the Congress and Permanent Commission was to influence 
Governments, that of the International Statistical Institute is 
to acquire and perfect statistical knowledge and to furnish 
information to those Governments.” The reply was satisfac- 
tory and, before the first regular session of the Institute opened 
at Rome two years later, they and about a dozen other Ger- 
mans had joined. 

But the aloof attitude of the Imperial German Government 
continued. Sixteen years had passed and the Institute had held 
seven sessions in various European capitals before Germany in- 
vited the Institute to meet at Berlin. Even then, I was told, 
the hand of the imperial government was forced by a sugges- 
tion that, failing an invitation from it, Bavaria would invite 
the Institute to meet at Munich. 

The practise of the Institute from the start had been, as it 
remains, to use French in its official communications, that being 
the recognized language of diplomacy. An earlier practice now 
discontinued was for the president of the Institute to send 
notes of invitation through the Foreign Office of the country 
which was the host to each member notifying him of the ap- 
proaching session. But, when the Viennese president sent his 
notes prepared in French to Berlin to be sent out, word went 
back that, if the meeting was to be held in Germany, the in- 


7 Bulletin de L’Institut International de Statistique, Tome 1, lére et 2@me Liviai- 
son, page 33. 
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vitations should be in German. Finally the difference was 
patched over by a bilingual invitation. 

Just before the first World War the Institute had set up a 
Permanent Office to gather and publish international statistics. 
It was put in charge of the Secretary General at the Hague and 
his ability and diplomacy, much aided I feel sure by the wisdom 
of President Bodio, were mainly instrumental in keeping the 
Institute alive and able to continue its publications through 
that war. 

The last pre-war meeting had ended in accepting an invita- 
tion from Belgium to meet at Brussels in 1915. When the war 
was over the question of the relation between the prospective 
statistical work of the League of Nations and similar work al- 
ready prosecuted by various international organizations, of 
which the Institute was probably the most important, was 
studied by a representative commission of twelve members. 
They could not agree on an answer to the fundamental ques- 
tion: Should the league set up a statistical section of its own 
or should it rely upon existing organizations? 

Thereupon the League, because it wanted advice upon im- 
portant statistical problems, moved to have the Belgian in- 
vitation revived and, when that occurred, set up several joint 
committees on the main problems, reports from which were 
ready when the Institute gathered at Brussels in 1923. At that 
time there were three vacancies on the Bureau or Executive 
Committee caused by the deaths of Bodio and Meyer and the 
illness and absence of von Mayr. The vacant places which had 
been held by an Italian, an Austrian and a German were filled 
by a Belgian, an Austrian and an American, this being only 
the second time that a non-European had been given a place 
on the governing board. 

Among the American members present at Brussels was Had- 
ley who had retired two years before as president of Yale. At 
that meeting he developed an interest in the Institute which 
continued until his death seven years later and did much to 
win increased support for it in his own country. 
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After the meeting in Brussels and another two years later in 
Rome eight meetings were held before the second war, seven 
of them, all but the London session of 1934, the centenary of 
the Royal Statistical Society, being in countries (Egypt, Po- 
land, Japan, Spain, Mexico, Greece and Czechoslovakia) in 
which the Institute was meeting for the first time. In each case 
the session led to a marked increase of interest in statistics and 
a realization of the need for it if the country welcoming the In- 
stitute was to be governed with intelligence. 

That the Institute survived the second World War, as it had 
survived the first, was due in large measure to the same two 
favoring circumstances, first, the existence of a Permanent 
Office under wise leadership which continued to publish al- 
though fitfully in the face of increasing obstacles, and, sec- 
ondly, the Institute’s acceptance before each war broke out 
of an invitation to hold its next meeting at a certain time and 
place, together with support adequate to get the invitation re- 
vived after the session had been postponed by the war. 

In the preceding sketch emphasis has been placed on the 
initial success and the ultimate failure of the German Govern- 
ment to displace French by German as the international lan- 
guage and to block the continuance of international statistical 
organizations based on the equality of all nations participating. 
This has been done partly because it seemed an important but 
neglected part of the history and partly because it leads us 
to hope that the experiences of statists with Germany may be 
repeated some day with Soviet Russia. 

Now a new constitution of the Institute has been approved 
and adapted to the conditions of today, a supporting regional 
organization covering the Western Hemisphere has already 
been established, and there is a chance that other organizations 
will arise elsewhere; now, too, relations between the Institute 
and the United Nations are more cordial and cooperative than 
the relations it had with the League of Nations. With these 
advantages and with a plethora of statistical problems calling 
for study, the outlook for international statistics seems en- 
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couragingly bright. Certainly great progress has been made in 


the century since the Prince Consort began to prepare for the 
London Exhibition. 





A CASE STUDY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COLLECTION OF DEMOGRAPHIC 
STATISTICS 


Forrest E. Linper’ 


sion made a recommendation that “demographic data 

concerning all the countries of the world be assembled 
and published by the United Nations.” Two weeks later this 
recommendation was made more specific by the Population 
Commission, which recommended the publication of a Demo- 
graphic Year Book and that the “target date of publication of 
the first issue be 1948 and as early as practicable in that year.” 

Simultaneous with the recommendation that this task be 
undertaken by the United Nations Secretariat, the Population 
Commission formulated the further instruction that “statistical 
matter published in the year book shall be taken from the 
official statistics published by the separate governments, or 
supplied by the separate governments, or calculated by the 
Secretariat with the consent of the separate governments con- 
cerned.” 

The problems of the international collection of demographic 
statistics can be studied in many ways. For each variable of 
interest in the population or in the vital statistics field, there 
are the problems of geographic coverage, there are questions 
of quality and accuracy of the obtained data and there is the 
difficult subject of the comparability of the definitions and 
classifications used by each country in its own collection and 
compilation. A systematic investigation and discussion of these 
questions would be a life-time task. And rather than to present 
a fragment of such a survey, in these few minutes, I have 
thought that it would be of greater interest to give a brief 
factual analysis of the results to date, of the above recom- 
mendations of the Statistical Commission and the Population 
Commission. In contrast to a general or theoretical discussion, 


B=: in 1947 the United Nations Statistical Commis- 


1 Chief, Population and Vital Statistics Section, Statistical Office, United Nations. 
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this is more in the nature of a single clinical case history. Even 
this case history is further limited to a discussion of geographic 
coverage, without considering the equally important and much 
more difficult aspect of the quality of data. 

The recommendations of the Commissions called for a broad 
coverage of data both geographically and by subject. At the 
same time the restrictions as to the sources of data to be used 
were rather rigid. These two considerations practically deter- 
mined the general procedure for collection. The present library 
facilities of the United Nations do not include a complete col- 
lection of official statistical publications. The use of secondary 
sources is almost excluded by the limitation that data pub- 
: lished must be officially supplied data. 

Under these circumstances it was decided to send to each 
country a detailed questionnaire requesting de novo all of the 
historical and detailed demographic data which would be used 
in the year book or which, entered in the files of the Statistical 
Office, would form the foundation for future compilations or 
special studies. 

A questionnaire was prepared containing thirty-three tables 
giving time trends and cross-classifications of area, population, 
births, deaths, stillbirths, marriages, and divorces. In addition 
to statistical data, detailed statements were requested on defi- 
nitions, accuracy of data, special groups included or excluded 
from the figures, and other information which would be im- 
portant for the correct interpretation of the statistical figures. 

This questionnaire was prepared and printed in three lan- 
guages—English, French, Spanish. Concurrent with the prep- 
aration, translation and printing of the questionnaire, consider- 
ation was given to the list of countries or areas to which the 
questionnaire would be sent. A geographic survey of the vari- 
ous political units of the world resulted in a list of approxi- 
mately 250 sovereign countries, dependencies, colonies, trust 
territories, condominiums, international administrations, etc. 
This list of 250 areas became the basic distribution list for the 
demographic questionnaire, and represented the administra- 
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tive sub-divisions of the world for which an attempt would be 
made to obtain demographic information. 

The English language questionnaires were mailed in late 
March of 1948, the French questionnaires the middle of April, 
and the Spanish questionnaires early in May. All were sent 
by air mail. Figure 1 shows the rate of return. Approximately 
three to four months after the original mailing a follow-up 
letter was sent. During the fifth and sixth month a cable urging 
a prompt reply was sent to countries that had not answered. 
The chart gives some indication of the stimulating effect of the 
follow-up correspondence. 

The net result, up to October 15, 1948, of these three formal 
contacts extending over a period of six months, with the re- 
sponsible statistical agencies has resulted in the return of 
seventy-one questionnaires. At first glance it may seem that 
the international collection of demographic statistics is a very 
slow process. Yet the returns from this survey, taking advan- 
tage of the prestige and good will of the United Nations, are in 
general far better than has been the previous experience of 
international agencies. Slow as the process is, these returns 
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represent a high degree of cooperation on the part of the na- 
tional statistical offices. 

Figure 2 gives more specific information on the geographic 
distribution of the countries which returned or did not return 
a questionnaire. The seventy-one returned questionnaires do 
not by any means all represent important areas of the world. 
They range, in population, all the way from Campbell Island 
with a total population of five lonely male souls, to China with 
over 400,000,000. All together, the seventy-one returns cover 
66.4 per cent of the world’s population. And the approximately 
180 unreturned questionnaires cover the remaining third. An 
examination of the map indicates that we have failed primarily 
to get returns from most of Africa, from the majority of the 
countries of the Middle East, from the countries and depen- 
dencies of southeast Asia and from the U.S.S.R. 

It is the main purpose of this paper to discuss the adequacy 
of the data given in the seventy-one questionnaires which were 
returned up to October 15, 1948. It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that no data whatever exist for those areas for which a 
questionnaire was not returned. 

To place the analysis of the returned data in proper perspec- 
tive, a further examination is desirable for the areas for which 
data were not received. This examination may be made by 
considering separately the section of the bar chart in Figure 2 
which represents the 33 per cent of the world’s population for 
which no questionnaire was received. Figure 3 shows this part 
of the bar divided into sections according to the probable status 
of data for that portion of the world’s population. 

Speaking in general terms, it may be said that practically no 
data of any kind exist for about 8 per cent of the population. 
This segment includes such demographically unmeasured areas 
as Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Haiti, and most of the countries of 
the Middle East. For these areas, systematic data, either of 
the census or of the registration type are practically non- 
existent. 

Another 8 per cent of the world’s population can be put in 
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Fig. 3. Data for populations not included in U. N. demographic question- 
naire returns. 

the group for which fragmentary data only are available. For 
these areas there may be a summary census which gives total 
population with some data on composition. For other areas in 
this group there may be available some registration data but 
no population enumeration. This group of countries includes 
practically all of the colonies, dependencies and trust terri- 
tories of Africa, most of the Caribbean and some countries of 
South America, and many parts of Southeast Asia. 

Another 8 per cent of the world’s population for which no 
questionnaire was returned is the population of U.S.S.R. This 
area may also be included in the group for which only frag- 
mentary data is available. From the 1939 U.S.S.R. population 
census, total population and some classification by character- 
istics can be obtained. But other than this, little uniform sys- 
tematic data of recent date is available. Demographic analyses 
of such areas can be made only by a laborious process of fitting 
together the available fragments and supplementing these with 
estimates and speculation. 

The remaining proportion represents parts of the world for 
which fairly adequate data presumably exist but for which this 
particular questionnaire survey up to October 15 failed to get 
returns. This group includes such areas as Australia, Bulgaria, 
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Chile, Greece, Mexico, and Poland. For some of these areas 
a substantial amount of data is available. For certain of them, 
we are informed that questionnaires are being prepared or are 
in the mails. For others, pre-war data can be found but dis- 
turbances of the recent war have not permitted the establish- 
ment of adequate post-war statistical services. Potentially, this 
final 8.6 per cent could be added to the 66.4 per cent for which 
data were returned. 

The above discussion may be summarized in this manner. 
Questionnaires were received for approximately 66 per cent of 
the world’s population. If this analysis were postponed for 
several months and if questionnaire data were supplemented 
by available material from library sources, this 66 per cent 
could be increased to 75 per cent. For approximately 17 per 
cent of the population some fragmentary data could be found 
and for the remaining 8 per cent essentially nothing is available. 
In examining the data for areas for which a questionnaire was 
returned, the probable status of data for the other areas of the 
world can be kept in mind. 

A summary analysis of the data returned on the question- 
naires can be made by examining a few typical items. Figure 4 
shows the countries which answered the questionnaire giving an 
enumerated census figure for the total population. In this and 
the following charts, three broad classifications of the data re- 
turned on the questionnaires can be used. The first classifica- 
tion includes the approximately one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation for which no questionnaire was received. The second 
class may be termed “inadequate data.” This class refers to 
areas for which no information was given or for which the in- 
formation related to a period prior to 1930. If no information 
for a given item is available since 1929, the status of data for 
that item for that area is defined for the purposes of this study 
as inadequate. The third group, “adequate” data, includes 
areas for which some information has been given on the ques- 
tionnaire for some year since 1929. Admittedly this definition 
of “adequate” is rather liberal, but a definition referring to a 
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shorter time period would have eliminated from the “adequate” 
group many highly statistically advanced countries whose 
regular decennial census tradition was interrupted in 1940 and 
1941 by the war. It might be emphasized that the term “ade- 
quate” as used here, refers only to the simple existence of data, 
and not to the extremely complex question of the accuracy or 
international comparability of those data. 

The shading on the map shows the various countries in each 
of these classifications and the bar chart at the base of the 
chart shows the per cent of the world’s population represented 
by total population of the group of areas in each class. 

Using these broad categories, a few charts will indicate the 
extent to which the questionnaire has been successful in col- 
lecting data. 

As stated, Figure 4 shows the areas for which the question- 
naire returns gave an enumerated population total. From this 
chart we see that for approximately 45 per cent of the world’s 
population the questionnaires obtained a census figure pertain- 
ing to a year since 1929. Practically all of the returned ques- 
tionnaires gave this information with the major exception of 
China which makes up almost all of the 20 per cent marked 
“inadequate.” 

In reference to this item of enumerated population, it may 
be stated that the greater part of the “no returns” group could 
be classed with the “adequate.” From other sources it is known 
that about 75 per cent of the world’s population has been 
covered by a “census” since 1929. It does not follow that all 
of these “censuses” have met high standards of a modern type 
enumeration, but at least for population totals, they must be 
considered as in the census class. 

Figure 5, which gives information on population by age and 
sex, shows essentially the same picture. Here it is indicated 
that age-sex data has been received for almost 43 per cent of 
the world’s population. China again represents the major unit 
for which a questionnaire was received but for which data on 
this item are lacking. This is also true for all following popu- 
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lation and vital statistics items. In general if a census includes 
more than a simple count of persons, it includes age-sex in- 
formation. For this reason a good proportion of the areas for 
which no returns were received probably could be ultimately 
included in the group for which some data are available. 

If we were to examine maps for other standard census items 
such as marital status, urban-rural distribution, the charts 
would be very similar to this one, although even more serious 
questions regarding comparability of definitions would arise. 
However, in reference to another group of population items, 
there would be found to be a much less uniform coverage. 
Such items as race, citizenship, language, country of birth are 
not of universal interest and each appears as a census item only 
in those countries where it is of particular importance. This 
type of item appears on most lists of recommended census 
items, but their interpretation and application differs from 
country to country. They may be considered as demographic 
items of particular, not of general, interest and should be col- 
lected only for those areas where they are sufficiently valuable. 

Other items, however, of almost completely universal ap- 
plicability from the standpoint of demographic analysis are 
even less available. Figure 6 shows the returns on the ques- 
tionnaire for the distribution of female population by number 
of children ever born. Such data were returned for only 17 per 
cent of the world’s population. Previously, in reference to total 
population and age-sex data, it will be recalled that a large 
part of the 33 per cent included in the “no returns” group were 
considered as potentially in the adequate group. However, in 
reference to items such as this, the questionnaire returns prob- 
ably include practically all of the data which actually exist. 
The extremely inadequate information on fertility data of 
this type is further emphasized by Figure 7, which shows 
the areas giving data on female population by number of chil- 
dren now living. Such information was received for only 2.5 
per cent of the world’s population and it is doubtful if much 
of the 33 per cent of the “no returns” could be moved into the 
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“adequate” classification. It is obvious that demographic 
analyses derived from material of this kind can have only a 
very limited geographic interpretation. 

The adequacy of vital statistics, that is registration type 
data, is in general somewhat less satisfactory than for enu- 
meration data. In making a dichotomy between “adequate” 
and “inadequate” data, the same criterion has been used— 
‘namely the return on the questionnaire of some data for a 
given item for some year since 1929. However, if vital statistics 
are available for any one year in this period they are usually 
available for most years except recent ones, because registra- 
tion is a routine annual procedure rather than a periodic pro- 
cedure such as an enumeration. 

Figure 8 shows the areas for which birth and death totals 
were returned on the demographic questionnaire. It may be 
seen that such total data are available for only approximately 
40 per cent of the world’s population. This percentage could be 
increased only by the addition of a very small amount from 
the 33 per cent of the “no returns.” Large areas such as the 
U.S.S.R. for which some census type data can be found, have 
made available almost nothing in the field of vital statistics. 
Similarly, the African colonies, Southeast Asia, and other areas 
which sometime during the past eighteen years have compiled 
some data on total population, have produced only fragments 
of registration data. 

When it is stated that total birth and death figures are re- 
turned on the questionnaire for approximately 40 per cent of 
the world’s population, it must be repeated again that this 
figure is based on a liberal definition of adequacy. If the data 
were analyzed further to determine which data were acceptable 
from a standpoint of completeness and accuracy of registra- 
tion, the percentage of the population for which good data are 
available would undoubtedly be much smaller. Even parts of 
the United States might fail to satisfy a reasonably strict cri- 
terion. Such an analysis must at some time be done, but at 
the present time few national statistical offices, and certainly 
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no international statistical office, has the facilities or the facts 
necessary for an objective and thorough evaluation of quality 
of the data which it collects and publishes. 

Adequate demographic studies cannot be based solely on 
total population, birth and death figures. Figure 9 shows the 
returns of data for births by age of mother. Information on 
this important subject was returned for only 23 per cent of the 
world’s population. Large areas and sections of the world show 
as black or shaded areas. Here again it is doubtful that much 
of the dark areas can be transformed to hatched. And also for 
some of the areas shown hatched the available figures may not 
cover all of the population of that area. As can be seen, data 
by age of mother is available primarily for North America and 
Europe. Information on the number of births by the age of the 
mother and parity is available for the even smaller percentage 
of 19. 

Figure 10 shows that data on number of births by duration 
of marriage have been returned for only 12 per cent of the 
world population. In this case the 144,000,000 population of 
the United States and the 12,000,000 population of Canada for 
which data are available on most all other items are missing. 

The situation with regard to mortality data is slightly better. 
As seen previously, mortality totals were returned on the ques- 
tionnaires for some 40 per cent of the total peoples of the world. 
Breakdowns of this total are more generally given than for sub- 
classifications of birth data. Whereas births by age of mother 
was given for 23 per cent, deaths by age of decedent was re- 
turned for 37 per cent. The areas included are shown in Figure 
11. Other classifications of mortality data, such as deaths by 
month of death, infant deaths by subdivisions of the first year 
of life, are given for approximately the same areas. 

Of all the various types of general data with which a demog- 
rapher is primarily concerned, data relating to marriages seem 
to be the most inadequate. Figure 12 shows the areas which 
returned information on total marriages. These include scarcely 
more than one fourth of the world’s population. Marriage data 
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by characteristics, such as marriages by age of participants, 
are shown in Figure 13 to be returned for only 17 per cent. 
Looking upon the matter from this world-wide geographical 
viewpoint one conclusion regarding the United States becomes 
strikingly evident. That is, that marriage statistics—marriage 
statistics in the population census, marriage data in birth and 
death statistics, and statistics on marriage itself—have been 
very seriously neglected by the United States. 

Perhaps if we can speak in very rough approximations, the 
facts shown on the various maps, together with an appraisal 
of the status of data for areas not returning a questionnaire, 
can be summarized in this manner. For approximately 75 per 
cent of the world’s population it is possible to get a fairly recent 
(since 1929) enumerated or total census figure. The accuracy 
and detail for these figures would vary enormously. For the 
most usual breakdowns of population data, i.e. by age, sex, 
and marital status, data can be found for possibly 50 per cent 
of the world’s total number of people. But for items more 
specially related to fertility analysis, such as female population 
by number of children ever born, certainly less than one-fifth 
of the world is covered. 

Total birth and death figures are available only for slightly 
more than 40 per cent of the world population, and detailed 
classifications of birth figures by fertility items can be obtained 
for about one-fourth of the world. 

These estimates can be highly discouraging or highly en- 
couraging depending upon the philosophical point of view 
which you wish to take. It is certainly obvious that the data 
which are available are in no sense a random or a representative 
sample of the populations which we wish to study. And, ac- 
cordingly, it must be concluded that it is not possible at this 
time to make a scientific and adequate presentation of the exist- 
ing demographic situation or of trends for the world as a whole. 
This deficiency is unfortunate and may be even catastrophic 
because in a closely interrelated world a neat demographic 
analysis of one region for which data may be available is not 
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Fig. 14. Number of areas having a “census” within a decade of each year, 

1847-1947. 
necessarily an indication of what may be happening in the 
larger portion of the world which remains black on our maps. 

From another point of view these estimates of available data 
can be viewed optimistically as a partial result of a long, slow 
but ever improving development of demographic statistics. 
The next chart will illustrate this point. Figure 14 presents cer- 
tain facts from a compilation of data on the census history over 
the past century of some 180 areas of the world. 

In 1947 these areas represented 99 per cent of the world’s 
population. The line chart shows for each year of the past cen- 
tury the number of these 180 areas which, at any given year, 
had had a census within the preceding decade. The chart also 
gives a similar curve for sixty-six major areas representing 86 
per cent of the 1947 world population. The downward drop at 
the end of the curves shows the disrupting effect of the war and 
this it is hoped will be compensated for by the unusual census 
activity focusing on 1950. The inevitable upward trend of 
these curves is an adequate demonstration that, if one is pre- 
pared to think in terms of generations or centuries, then demo- 
graphic statistics are making substantial progress forward. 
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However and unfortunately, we may not be left alone to 
think in terms of generations and centuries. The demographic 
problems of the world may be upon us in much more urgent 
form before this slow process of statistical evolution has 
matured. 

In this connection we may point out that there is a sharp 
difference between demographic statistics and some other types 
of statistics which the world uses to appraise its problems. In 
the fields of financial, trade, and production statistics, there is 
a strong positive relation between the existence of the prob- 
lems and the existence of the data needed to study those prob- 
lems. Countries with important foreign trade tend also to have 
foreign trade statistics. Countries with major financial respon- 
sibilities tend also to have the corresponding data. Countries 
with big production of oil, steel, or automobiles tend to parallel 
the production of material with the production of data meas- 
uring that activity. 

However, in the demographic field quite the contrary is true. 
In this sphere it is found that countries with the greatest demo- 
graphic problems are precisely those with the least data to 
measure and study those problems. Areas with the greatest 
relative production of people (in terms of births) and the 
greatest relative consumption of people (in terms of deaths) 
are exactly those for which human production and consumption 
figures are least available. 

This negative correlation in relation to demographic statis- 
tics should indicate to the demographer that international com- 
pilations of official data will hardly serve his needs for studying 
his major problems. 

The official agencies can gather in, collate, and publish ma- 
terial which is available for parts of the world where adequate 
census or registration procedures are functioning. But official 
agencies are not in a position to make a major contribution to 
the collection of data in the rest of the world. 

It is obvious that for these other and major areas, new tech- 
niques and new methods must be found. Here is an open field 
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for the private investigator, the research worker who can con- 
struct a reasonable appraisal from the fragmentary data which 
can be found, or supplement these data with field studies and 


surveys. 

It may be that substantial thought and resources should be 
directed to devising methods for penetrating the fog of demo- 
graphic ignorance which envelops those areas outside the scope 
of official international statistical compilations. 





WORLD HEALTH STATISTICS 
Knup STOWMAN’ 


T IS a cause of rejoicing to be able to speak here today of 
World Health Statistics, not as one of the many desiderata 
still needed as a basis for a vigorous and wholesome inter- 

national life, but as an accomplished fact. When we are now 
primarily concerned with further extension, betterment of qual- 
ity, and problems of comparability of world health statistics, 
our younger colleagues are apt to forget that the very crea- 
tion of the system is of such a recent date that several of its 
pioneers are still with us. 

More than thirty years ago, while in the service of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, one of my daily tasks 
consisted of preparing ratings for extra life insurance premiums 
payable by Americans who were foolhardy enough to insist on 
travelling abroad. Our collection of mortality statistics and of 
information on health conditions in foreign countries was one of 
the very best existing at the time. Nevertheless, by far the 
most weighty ingredient of the brew was an arbitrary loading. 
Today there is a steady flow of valuable information from all 
parts of the world, and it is readily and promptly accessible to 
anyone who takes the trouble to ask for it. 

The history of health statistics as an international enter- 
prise falls into three major periods. The first period, which 
lasted up to 1921, was characterized by private initiative. Then 
came the League of Nations period of a quarter of a century’s 
duration. The third period, barely arising from our blueprints, 
is under the auspices of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, notably the World Health Organization. 

While inter-governmental organizations have taken the lead 
since 1921, private initiative is not dispensed with. Also, it 
should be remembered that no organization, however strategi- 
cally placed, is better than the men who furnish the leadership 
and the daily work. 


1 Epidemiological Consultant, World Health Organization. 
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Prior to World War I, the International Statistical Institute 
and the Office international d’Hygiéne publique took a limited 
interest in public health statistics. The former never went 
beyond demographic statistics, and the latter practically con- 
fined itself to the maritime quarantine diseases. The League 
of Red Cross Societies appeared upon the scene in 1919. Its 
statistical thinking was still along pre-war lines as shown by 
the name of its unit concerned: Department of Vital Statistics. 
It was soon realized that health statistics are essentially a gov- 
ernment function, and in October 1921 the Department was 
transferred to the League of Nations where, integrated in the 
new Health Section, it became the nucleus of the Epidemio- 
logical Intelligence Service. For the first time proper ma- 
chinery was available for international collection, analysis, 
and publication of health statistics. This development meant 
that the decisive step from statistics of deaths to statistics of 
cases could now be attempted on a worldwide basis. 

Mortality statistics were not neglected, but our efforts were 
concentrated on morbidity statistics, and among these, chiefly 
on epidemic diseases. More information was available regard- 
ing these diseases, and their control rated highest among the 
tasks of the new service. A modus vivendi was established with 
the pre-existing agencies. The Singapore epidemiological sta- 
tion was opened in 1925. As early as 1923, monthly and annual 
epidemiological reports had replaced previous reports appear- 
ing at irregular intervals. Regular Weekly Epidemiological 
Records were taken in hand in 1925; their serial number is 
now in the 1180-ies, and there has never been any interruption. 
Daily reports and epidemiological broadcasts followed. Gradu- 
ally, the published data extended to such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, malaria, and syphilis. 

In the course of a few years practically every country and 
colony throughout the world was reporting to the best of its 
ability. Naturally, the data were of unequal value, and our 
reports always contained warnings to that effect. Looking 
backward over these twenty-seven years from the establish- 
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ment of the League of Nations Health Organization there can 
be no doubt that material progress has been made in both qual- 
ity and quantity of information. The factors contributing to 
this progress may be roughly grouped under four headings: 


1. The amazing growth during this period of the science and 
application of public health. 

2. The emulation produced by the current publication and 
constant utilization on an international level of national public 
health statistics. 

3. The frequent personal contacts of leaders in public health 
and statistics through expert committees and study tours of the 
League of Nations Health Organization. 

4. The actual recommendations of these expert committees 
and the publication by the League of Nations of handbooks on 
the organization of health and statistical services in the various 
countries. 


For the first time adequate funds were available for further- 
ing the work of international comparability of statistics—noth- 
ing lavish to be sure, but adequate for problems which were 
then ripe. I can best explain the advantage of this new state 
of affairs by a simple illustration. 

Dr. Jacques Bertillon was the first successful pioneer of in- 
ternational comparability of mortality statistics, and his list 
of causes of death is to this day the cornerstone of that ever 
growing edifice. The third decennial conference for the revision 
of this nomenclature was overdue in 1919. Bertillon, who had 
retired, had been pressed into service as Director of medical 
statistics of the French army. I found him one bitter winter 
day in a wooden barrack on the old Paris fortifications; he was 
all wrapped up in blankets and every once in a while stooped 
to shovel coal into a small pot-bellied stove beside his desk. 
It had not been possibe to scrape money together for the con- 
ference, he told me. The League of Red Cross Societies was 
persuaded to appropriate $5,000 for the purpose. 

A mere $5,000 had to suffice to refloat this important work. 
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According to Bertillon’s last wishes the List of Causes of Death 
followed us into the League of Nations Health Organization. 
A few years later we had four expert committees working on 
such questions as multiple causes of death, age grouping, con- 
fidential medical certification of causes of death, and definition 
of still-births far ahead of the next decennial revision. I shall 
leave the further developments of the international list of 
causes of death to Dr. John T. Marshall who took a prominent 
part in the work centering around the sixth decennial revision. 
The expansion of this work from the third to sixth revision 
furnishes one of the most striking illustrations of the growth 
of sound international collaboration in a suitable technical field. 

The League of Nations was hard hit by World War II. 
World health statistics came out strengthened by the crucial 
test. The League of Nations Service of Epidemiological In- 
telligence and Public Health Statistics continued to function 
in Geneva, and it managed to obtain much valuable informa- 
tion from the other side of the fence which would otherwise 
have been inaccessible to us. In May, 1944, the League of Na- 
tions Health Research Unit was formed in Washington, D. C. 
In January, 1945, this Unit became the Epidemiological In- 
formation Service of UNRRA which, among its many tasks, 
had the execution of the 1944 international sanitary conven- 
tions. The semi-monthly UNRRA Epidemiological Informa- 
tion Bulletin furnished current and up-to-date statistics and 
analyses of the world health situation during two crucial years. 
In 1947 these activities were absorbed by the new World Health 
Organization. 

The most important development in the field of health sta- 
tistics which has ever taken place is certainly a comprehensive 
plan recommended by the Conference for the Sixth Decennial 
Revision of the International List of Causes of Death and 
adopted by the First World Health Assembly in Geneva in 
July 1948. 

An Expert Committee on Health Statistics was established 
under the World Health Organization, and international tech- 
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nical conferences will be convened as occasion arises. All gov- 
ernments were invited to establish national committees on vital 
and health statistics composed of those entrusted with the com- 
pilation of such statistics. A list of problems urgently in need 
of solution was selected with special reference to international 
comparability and the subjects were distributed to the various 
national committees for their special attention. The member 
governments have accepted in principle, and a preliminary list 
of the distribution of subjects follows: 


1. The competent authorities of Belgium, France and Switzer- 
land will study the question of completeness and accuracy of 
medical certification of causes of death in relation to the con- 
fidential character of the certificate. 

2. Those of Canada and the United States of America will 
prepare an adaptation of the International Statistical Classifica- 
tion of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death to the needs of 
armed services. 

3. The Canadian and United States national committees in- 
dividually or jointly will pay particular attention to the methods 
by which health statistics might be linked with other types of 
related statistics in such a manner that they will be based upon 
a knowledge of the characteristics and distribution of the popula- 
tion. 

4. The vital statistics administration of Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of America will study 
methods of presentation of statistics of multiple causes of death. 

5. The competent authorities of Denmark, France, Norway, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom will pay particular atten- 
tion to the problem of cancer registers and statistics. 

6. The competent authorities of the United Kingdom and of 
the United States of America will pay particular attention to the 
methods for obtaining reliable statistics on the frequency and 
causes of foetal death (classification of periods of gestation under 
twenty-eight weeks, classification of multiple causes, methods 
of certification ). 

7. The competent authorities of France and India will pay 
particular attention to the problems of morbidity and mortality 
from tropical diseases. 
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8. The competent authorities of Ecuador, India, Italy, and 
Venezuela will study the problems involved in the statistics of 
malaria morbidity. 


The advantage of such a decentralized system is that the 
burden of indispensable spadework will be shared and that, 
therefore, the many urgent problems awaiting solution can be 
taken up at once. No single office or commission could hope 
to cope simultaneously with so many different difficult ques- 
tions if it had to do all the preparatory work. The national 
committees will then report their findings from time to time 
to the expert committee of WHO for international considera- 
tion and co-ordination with the interested statistical services 
of inter-governmental organizations. 

The WHO will also make a survey of instruction in health 
statistics given in the medical schools of the various countries 
in order to determine what action may be desirable in order to 
propagate knowledge of statistical methods in the medical pro- 
fession. In general, the list of subjects to be dealt with is not 
exhaustive, but will be continuously revised. Already, the 
WHO Tuberculosis Committee has demanded help from the 
Committee on Health Statistics. 

While new problems must be taken up as soon as they show 
promise of being ripe for solution, old problems cannot be neg- 
lected even though solved in theory. Thus, while a perfectly 
good definition of stillbirths made by the best experts was rec- 
ommended to state members of the League of Nations as early 
as in 1927, it is high time to check up on whether effect has been 
given to this recommendation. 

Needed now is a master plan specifying the kind of informa- 
tion which is desirable for local, national, and international 
appraisal of health conditions. No longer does it suffice to know 
how people die, we must know in what state of health or ill- 
health they live. Preventive medicine is not merely concerned 
with lifesaving. Its primary aim is to prevent sickness. There- 
fore, our aim must be constantly to enlarge the scope of mor- 
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bidity statistics and improve their quality and comparability. 
We must also have valid statistics of public health activities 
and other factors directly influencing the community state of 
health. 

For simplicity’s sake let us take our illustrations from the 
best know infectious diseases: How can a valid epidemiological 
study be made of smallpox or diphtheria without information 
on the state of vaccination and the types of the cases? How 
can the danger points for yellow fever be determined without 
current data on the aédes index? The danger from water, milk, 
or food-borne diseases can be appraised only when adequate 
Sanitation statistics are available. X-ray surveys have little 
meaning so long as the now highly developed theory of sampl- 
ing is disregarded, nor so long as no international definition of 
a pulmonary tuberculosis case and its stages has been adopted. 
The same need for definitions applies to the great amount of 
valuable information now available in tuberculosis case regis- 
ters. Current information on B.C.G. vaccination and on bovine 
tuberculosis is also needed. And what about the definition of a 
poliomyelitis case or a rheumatic fever case, or a notifiable 
malaria case for the matter? How can morbidity records from 
social insurance statistics be utilized on an international scale? 

Time allows us here to give only a few striking examples of 
problems urgently in need of solution. Their number is myriad, 
and we need a master plan for the strategy to be adopted in 
their solution. The WHO Committee of Expert Health Statis- 
ticians is the logical group to work out such a plan and distribute 
the tasks. A beginning has been made, and the form of organi- 
zation adopted is far better than anything attempted in the 
past. However, as far as morbidity and other health statistics 
are concerned, the surface has only been scratched. 

An attempt to devise a complete system of internationally 
applicable health indices was published 1936-1938 by the 
League of Nations Health Section and the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. The system was to a large extent inspired by the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Form, which it subsequently influenced, but it 
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was far more comprehensive than its ancestor, especially in re- 
gard to background elements and statistical treatment. In 
December, 1937, these health indices were favorably received 
by the League of Nations Health Committee, but the work in 
Europe and in the League came to an end with the outbreak 
of the war. It was continued in South America where surveys 
based on the health indices system appear from time to time. 

A perusal of these monographs may well serve as a guide to 
subjects awaiting solution, at least as far as the publication of 
statistics and studies of their comparability are concerned. 
After some twelve years have elapsed, the treatment of some 
subjects is out of date, which shows the need for constant re- 
vision. Whenever we get the master plan of health statistics, 
that, too, will need not decennial but annual revisions. The 
set-up of the WHO committee system is such that the neces- 
sary flexibility can be assured. 

The present situation of world health statistics may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Demographic statistics are currently published by WHO 
and the UN Statistical Office. Problems of comparability are 
well in hand. 

2. Statistics of causes of death will be published annually by 
the WHO, as they were in the past by the League of Nations 
Health Section. Their comparability is in course of rapid pro- 
gress. 

3. Epidemic morbidity statistics are published currently by 
WHO. Problems of comparability have hardly been touched. 

4. Statistics of general and non-epidemic specific morbidity 
(such as from tuberculosis, malaria, certain organic diseases, 
mental disease, etc.) are not published on an international scale. 
Problems of comparability remain untouched. 

5. Statistics of medical and public health activities and equip- 
ment are not internationally published. Problems of compar- 
ability have not been studied beyond national frontiers. 


As you see, the statistical sun has barely risen over the inter- 
national highway to health. 
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Lately, here in America, several vicious attacks against pub- 
lic health work have gained wide publicity. Vogt’s Roap To 
SurRvVIVAL (a Book-of-the-Month-Club selection), Guy Burch’s 
HuMaAN BREEDING AND SurVIVAL (a Pelican Book), and a num- 
ber of magazine and newspaper articles claim that the world 
is hopelessly overpopulated. According to these authors, the 
villains in the piece are the doctor, the health officer, the pub- 
lic health nurse, the malariologist, the , TB man, and the labora- 
tory girl. Without their work, the world would still be safe, 
they say. 

Safe for whom? For germs and viruses, for lice and mosqui- 
toes, and all the other causes and carriers of misery. Indeed, 
there can never be freedom from want, nor freedom from fear, 
so long as there is not freedom from disease. This is not the 
fifth, but the all-including freedom to be won. Public health 
work is now attaining a greater reduction of morbidity than of 
mortality which has already had some of its most obnoxious 
tentacles clipped. It tends therefore rather to augment the 
capacity for work than to increase the number of mouths to be 
fed. 

I’m proud that today we can point to many volumes of inter- 
national health statistics where there were none when I was 
young. I’m glad that a comprehensive organization is now set 
up to improve these statistics and to widen their scope. But 
we need the complete accountancy of our health work, a master 
plan of health statistics, which must never become static but 
- always remain dynamic. Then we can confound the champions 
of disease, of invalidity, and of suffering. Then we shall see 
more clearly the road toward freedom from disease. 





SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
AFFECTING FERTILITY 


IX. FERTILITY PLANNING AND FERTILITY RATES BY 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS’ 


Crype V. Kiser anp P. K. WHELPTON 


NE of the hypotheses to be tested in the Study of 

Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility 

reads as follows: “The higher the socio-economic 
status, the higher the proportion of couples practicing contra- 
ception effectively, and the smaller the planned family.” This 
may appear to be a self-evident statement in view of the ac- 
cumulated studies on differential fertility and contraception. 
It is true that a large body of data, including results from the 
1940 Census, shows a conspicuous amount of inverse relation 
between socio-economic status and fertility. However, most 
of these data are concerned simply with fertility and socio- 
economic relationships regardless of planning status. They 
give no clue as to the character of the relation among planned 
families. 

Furthermore, in recent years, even the bulk data on differen- 
tial fertility have been fairly uniform in their indications of ex- 
ceptions to the inverse relation in the upper socio-economic 
classes. An example is afforded by Figure 1, which is based upon 
1940 Census materials concerning the relation of monthly rental 
value of the home to total number of children ever born among 
native-white ever-married women 45-49 years of age in vari- 
ous regions and types of communities. In general, it indicates 
that whereas the inverse relation is rather consistently and 
sharply manifested below given rental categories, the fertility 
rates tend to level off or to turn in the other direction at upper 
rental levels. It will be noted that quite frequently not the top- 


1 This is the ninth of a series of reports on a study conducted by the Committee 
on Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility, sponsored by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund with grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Com- 
mittee consists of Lowell J. Reed, Chairman; Daniel Katz; E. Lowell Kelly; Clyde 
V. Kiser; Frank Lorimer; Frank W. Notestein; Frederick Osborn; S. A. Switzer; . 
Warren S. Thompson; and P. K. Whelpton. 
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Fig. 1. Average number of children born per ever-married native-white 
woman 45-49 years of age, by monthly rental value of the home, and by 
region and type of community, United States, 1940. (Data computed from 
U. S. Bureau of the Census: PopuLATION—DIFFERENTIAL Fertitity 1940 anp 
1910—woMEN BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1945, pp. 386-400.) 


most rental classes but the second-highest and even third- 
highest rental classes exhibit the lowest fertility rates.” 


2 Selective factors might help to account for the reversal of the relationship if 
amount of rent is used as the criterion of socio-economic status. Large families need 
more room and hence might find themselves in higher rental classes than small fam- 
ilies of comparable economic status. However, the failure of the inverse relation of 
fertility to socio-economic status to extend throughout the “upper” classes is also 
found when fertility rates are presented by such variables as educational and occupa- 
tional attainment. 
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As to the first part of the hypothesis stated above, it is true 
that data collected by Pearl, Stix and Notestein, Beebe,* and 
others have already shown in the main a direct relation between 
socio-economic status and the prevalence and effectiveness of 
contraceptive practice. However, since those data relate to 
rather specialized groups (such as maternity patients in hos- 
pitals, clients of birth control clinics, and residents of a rural 
coal-mining area) and not to as representative a group as that 
studied in Indianapolis, it seemed unwise to omit the hypothesis 
in the Study of Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- 
tility. 

In broad terms, the Study may be regarded as a logical fol- 
low-up of the studies of contraception mentioned above. These 
studies gave rather clinching evidence that the inverse relation 
of fertility to socio-economic status could be accounted for 
largely by class differences in the prevalence and effectiveness 
of contraception. In undermining the theory, then held in some 
quarters, that class differences in fertility connoted class dif- 
ferences in innate reproductive capacity, they indicated that 
future research on group differences in fertility belonged to the 
field of social science rather than to medicine or biology.* In 
other words, the studies of contraception constituted a highly 
important first step, but it was realized that contraception was 
only the means of implementing desires for family limitation 
and that there still remained the necessity of studying the un- 
derlying cultural and personal factors affecting the resort to 
contraception and decisions regarding family size. 

The previously described trends of class differences in fer- 
tility themselves emphasize the inadequacy of interpretations 
made simply in terms of differential contraceptive practice. 


8 Pearl, Raymond: Tue Natura History or Poputation. New York, The Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939. 
Stix, Regine K. and Notestein, Frank W.: Controttep Fertitiry. Baltimore, 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1940. 
Beebe, Gilbert W.: ConTRACEPTION AND FERTILITY IN THE SOUTHERN APPALA- 
CHIANS. Baltimore, The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1942. 
4It should be emphasized, however, that much work remains to be done in the 
field of physiological aspects of fertility and that this field is highly important in its 
own right. 
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A priori, a leveling off of fertility rates in the “upper” socio- 
economic classes might be interpreted simply in terms of the 
uniform extent of contraceptive practice. This mechanistic in- 
terpretation is obviously inadequate, for in the “upper” classes 
there are frequent instances of a direct relation between fertility 
and socio-economic status. Furthermore, the studies like those 
mentioned give no indication of the relation between socio- 
economic status and fertility among couples classified according 
to success in planning their families. 


Purpose AND Score oF Present Stupy 

In accordance with the previously stated hypothesis, the 
chief purposes of this paper are to consider on the basis of the 
Indianapolis Study materials (1) the relation of fertility plan- 
ning to socio-economic class, and (2) the relation of fertility to 
socio-economic status within specific fertility-planning groups. 
Both of these analyses involve fertility-planning classifications 
and are restricted to the 1,444 “relatively fecund” couples in 
the inflated or adjusted sample. However, certain socio- 
economic classifications are available for the 533 “relatively 
sterile” couples in the inflated sample. Hence, in addition to 
the major objectives mentioned above, it will also be possible to 
examine briefly (1) the relation of fecundity status to socio- 
economic class, and (2) fertility rates by socio-economic and 
fecundity status. The three basic classifications used in this 
analysis, those by fecundity, fertility-planning, and socio- 
economic status are described in subsequent sections of this 
report. 

Tue Group STupDIED 

Descriptions of the group studied and of the general scope 
and nature of the data collected in the Study of Social Psy- 
chological Factors Affecting Fertility have been presented in 
previous articles of the present series.* 


5 Whelpton, P. K. and Kiser, Clyde V.: Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility. 

I. Differential Fertility Among 41,498 Native-White Couples in Indianapolis. 
The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July, 1943, xxi, No. 3, pp. 221-280 (Re- 
print pp. 1-60). 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Briefly stated, short schedules were filled out for 41,498 
native-white couples with wife under 45 in a Household Survey 
of Indianapolis. The Intensive Study was restricted to 2,589 
native-white Protestant couples whose marriages were con- 
tracted during 1927-1929, and were unbroken at the time of 
the interview in 1941. Additional requirements for inclusion 
were: the wife was under 30 and the husband under 40 at 
marriage, neither had been previously married, the couple had 
resided in a large city most of the time since marriage, and both 
husband and wife had at least completed grammar school. 

At the conclusion of the field work long schedules had been 
completed for 860 “relatively fecund” couples and briefer ones 
for 220 “relatively sterile” couples, a total of 1,080. The ad- 
justed or “inflated” sample consists of 1,444 “relatively fecund” 
and 533 “relatively sterile” couples, a total of 1,977. Couples 
refusing to cooperate in the Study comprise about 11 per cent 
of those contacted. Despite their absence, the inflated sample 
is quite similar to the original universe of 2,589 eligible couples 
not only with respect to the distribution by number of live 
births but also with respect to such distributions as dwelling 
units by rental value and husbands and wives by age and educa- 
tional attainment. 

General Fertility of the Group. Table 1 and Figure 2 point 
up the basic similarity of fertility rates among couples in the 
inflated sample and in the original universe of eligible couples. 
The rates given are specific with reference to wife’s age and age 
at marriage in order to afford comparisons with two larger uni- 
verses, the native-white once-married couples in Indianapolis 
and comparable couples in all cities in the United States of 
250,000 population and over.® It will be noted that within 


IV. Developing the Schedules, and Choosing the Type of Couples and the Area 
to be Studied. The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, October, 1945, xxiii, No. 4, 
pp. 386-409 (Reprint pp. 139-162). 

V. The Sampling Plan, Selection, and the Representativeness of Couples in the 
Inflated Sample. The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, January, 1946, xxiv, No. 
1, pp. 49-93 (Reprint pp. 163-208). 


6 The data for all cities are from U. S. Bureau of the Census: Poputation: Dir- 
FERENTIAL Fertitity 1940 anp 1910; WoMEN BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. 51-52. 
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groups of given age and age at marriage, the fertility rates for 
wives in Indianapolis were in most instances about the same as 
those for wives in all cities of 250,000 and over. Generally lower 
rates were found for the original universe of eligible couples and 
for the inflated sample. The average fertility of couples in the 
inflated sample was about 15 per cent below that for couples in 
all cities of 250,000 population and over. This reflects the fer- 
tility-depressing effect of the qualifications for eligibility, par- 
ticularly those concerning religion and education. The broad 
implication of Figure 2, however, is that fertility rates among 


Table 1. Fertility rates by age and age at marriage. Native-white once- 
married women (husband present) in (a) cities of 250,000 population and 
over; (b) the Indianapolis Household Survey; (c) the group of couples eligible 
for the Study; and (d) the total inflated sample. 
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® Because all of the couples “Eligible for Study’’ and in the “Total Inflated 
Sample” were married in 1927, 1928, or 1929, “Age of Wife at Interview” for 
those groups is restricted as follows: line 1, 27.29 to 29.99 years (assuming 
no marriages before age 16); line 2, 30.00 to 33.08 years; line 4, 31.29 to 
34.99 years ; line 5, 35.00 to 37.08 years; line 6, 33.29 to 34.99 years: line 8, 
36.29 to 39.99 years; and line 9, 40.00 to 42.08 years. 
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Fig. 2. Fertility rates by age and age at marriage. Native-white wives in 
unbroken first marriages in (a) cities of 250,000 population and over; (b) the 
Indianapolis Household Survey; (c) the group of couples eligible for the 
Study; and (d) the total inflated sample (see Table 1). 


couples in the inflated sample probably are not “out of line” 
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with the averages that one might expect among couples meeting 
the same qualifications in all United States cities of 250,000 and 
over. 

Effect of Eligibility Restrictions on Class Differences in Fer- 
tility. Since the present paper is concerned in large part with 
socio-economic differences in fertility, it is pertinent to consider 
the effect of the “fertility-depressing” eligibility restrictions on 
class differences in fertility. As previously noted, the Intensive 
Study was not only restricted to urban Protestant couples who 
had spent most of their married life in cities but also to those in 
which both husband and wife had completed at least the eighth 
grade. The omission of couples of less educational attainment 
would be expected to narrow the range of variations in fertility 


Table 2. Relative variations in fertility by rental status among (1) all 
couples with wife 40-44 in the Household Survey; (2) “Both Protestant” 
couples with wife 40-44 in the Household Survey; (3) all couples in the 
inflated sample; and (4) “relatively fecund” couples in the inflated sample. 
All data are restricted to native-white once-married couples. 
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1The “base rate” for each group represents the average fertility rate 
weighted according to the rental distribution of the “Both Protestant” couples. 
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Fig. 3. Relative variations in fertility rates by rental status among (1) all 
couples with wife 40-44 in the Household Survey; (2) “Both Protestant” 
couples with wife 40-44 in the Household Survey; (3) all couples in the in- 
flated sample; and (4) “relatively fecund” couples in the inflated sample. 
All data restricted to native-white once-married couples (see Table 2). 

not only ipso facto by educational attainment but also by all 
other criteria of socio-economic status. For instance, although 
no restriction was made by rental status itself, the couples of 
low rental status are restricted to those completing eighth grade 
and would be expected to exhibit lower fertility rates than 
those of similar rental status but lower educational attainment. 
Since the chief analyses in this and subsequent reports are also 
restricted to “relatively fecund” couples, it is of interest to con- 
sider the bearing of this additional restriction on class differ- 
ences in fertility. 
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Considerable light on the foregoing problems is afforded by 
Table 2 and Figure 3, which present fertility rates and the rela- 
tive variations of these rates by monthly rent for four succes- 
sively smaller groups of native-white couples: (1) the 6,551 
with wife 40-44 in the Household Survey; (2) the 5,283 Prot- 
estant couples with wife 40-44 in the Household Survey; (3) 
the 1,977 in the inflated sample; and (4) the 1,444 “relatively 
fecund” couples in the inflated sample. The fertility rates for 
groups (1) and (2), of course, are not strictly comparable with 
those for groups (3) and (4), since the former relate to wives 
40-44 years of age regardless of duration of marriage, whereas 
the latter, by virtue of the eligibility restrictions, relate to 
couples married 12-15 years and in which wives could be 26-44 
years of age at interview but were mainly 30-39. However, our 
interest here is in a comparison of the four groups with respect 
to the internal relative spread of fertility rates by rental status.’ 
For this purpose the fertility rate for each rental class of a given 
group is expressed as a percentage of the base rate for the total 
group.® 

In the first place, a comparison of groups (1) and (2) in- 
dicates that although the restriction to “Both Protestant” 
couples lowers the average fertility rate, it increases rather than 
diminishes the relative spread of the rates (see Figure 3). Thus 
among couples of all religions in the Household Survey the fer- 
tility rate for the “$50-$59” class is about 32 per cent lower than 
the “adjusted average” or “base rate” for this group, and the 
fertility rate for the “Under $15” group is about 65 per cent 
higher than the base rate. Among the “Both Protestant” 
couples the range extends from 34 per cent below the base rate 
to 77 per cent above the base rate. 

The chief reason for the situation described above was dis- 


7 There are slight differences in the rental data used for the several groups. In 
all cases the data refer to rent paid by the couple, which is smaller than the rental 
value of the dwelling unit if the dwelling unit is shared. In the case of the “relatively 
fecund” couples, however, the rental data refer to “shelter rent paid by couple” 
which excludes amounts paid for utilities (heat, electricity, water) and furniture. 

8 The “base rates” are the average rates for each group standardized according to 
the rental distribution of group (2), i.e., the “Both Protestant” couples with wife 
40-44 in the Household Survey. 
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cussed in a previous article. It was shown that “the interclass 
differences are more pronounced and the internal range of rel- 
ative variations in fertility rates is wider in the Protestant than 
in the Catholic group.”® This was interpreted as signifying a 
lower degree of relationship between economic status and the 
practice of contraception among the Catholic than among the 
Protestant couples. In this connection it is also relevant to 
point out that couples other than “Both Protestant” comprised 
only about 19 per cent of the total native-white couples with 
wife 40-44 in the Indianapolis Household Survey and that over 
half of these were “Both Catholic” couples and most of the re- 
mainder “Protestant-Catholic.” Also, although the single re- 
striction to Protestant couples does not materially alter the dis- 
tribution by rental status, it is of interest to note that the aver- 
age rental status of the “Both Catholic” couples is somewhat 
higher than that of the “Both Protestant” couples.” 

The bearing of the additional restrictions for eligibility on the 
interclass differences in fertility may be judged by comparing 
the relative variations in fertility by rent for the “Both Prot- 
testant” Household Survey couples with those for the total in- 
flated sample. It will be noted that the relative spread of the 
rates by rental status is notably wider for the former group than 
for the latter. Thus, whereas the lowest and highest rates for 
the former group are, respectively, 34 per cent below and 77 
per cent above the base rate, the corresponding deviations in 
the latter group are only 17 and 49 per cent. 

Finally, however, it will be noted that the restriction of the 
inflated sample to “relatively fecund” couples operates in the 
opposite direction and offsets in some measure the effects of the 
restriction by educational attainment. Whereas the fertility 
rates by rental status in the total inflated sample extend from 17 
per cent below to 49 per cent above the base rate, among the 

® Whelpton, P. K. and Kiser, Clyde V.: Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility. I. Differential Fertility Among 41,498 Native-White Couples in Indian- 


apolis. The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July, 1943, xxi, No. 3, p. 242 (Re- 
print p. 22). 


10 Jbid., pp. 231 and 238 (Reprint pp. 11 and 18). 
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“relatively fecund” couples alone they extend from 17 per cent 
below to 61 per cent above the base rate. This enhancement of 
the interclass differences in fertility is due to the exclusion of 
“relatively sterile” couples among whom, as will be noted later, 
class differences in fertility are of small consequence. 


FECUNDITY AND Socio-Economic STATUS 


As previously noted, the studies of contraception carried out 
during the past fifteen years provide indirect but rather con- 
vincing evidence of the absence of any substantial differences in 
reproductive capacity by socio-economic status." Also, a pre- 
vious article in this series has indicated that whereas the several 
fertility-planning groups of the “relatively fecund” couples dif- 
fered widely in fertility, the average “fecundity of the women 
concerned was approximately the same in one fertility-planning 
group as in another. . .” This conclusion was derived from 
the similarity of pregnancy rates during periods when contra- 
ception was not practiced.” 

The analysis just mentioned was based upon classifications 
by fertility-planning status and relates only inferentially to the 
relation between socio-economic status and fecundity. Further- 
more, its value for the latter purpose is limited by its restriction 
to couples already classified as “relatively fecund.” More direct 
and comprehensive data on the relation of fecundity to socio- 
economic status are afforded by comparing the proportions of 
“relatively fecund” and “relatively sterile” couples in the vari- 
Ous socio-economic groups. 

Classification by Fecundity Status. All couples reporting 
four or more live births were classified as “relatively fecund” 
regardless of other circumstances. Couples with three or fewer 
live births were classified as “relatively fecund” unless they 
knew or had good reasons for believing that conception was 
physiologically impossible during a period of at least 24 or 36 


11 See references in footnote 3 above. 


12 Whelpton, P. K. and Kiser, Clyde V.: Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility. VI. The Planning of Fertility. The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
January, 1947, xxv, No. 1, p. 103 (Reprint p. 249). 
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consecutive months since marriage (24 for never-pregnant 
couples, 36 for others). Failure to conceive when contracep- 
tion was not practiced “always” or “usually” during periods of 
the above durations was considered good reason for such belief. 
Couples not classified as “relatively fecund” were considered 
“relatively sterile.” 

It should be emphasized that the “relatively fecund-relatively 
sterile” classification was neither determined medically nor de- 
signed to conform strictly to medical concepts of fecundity and 
sterility. The “relatively fecund” group contains a few couples 
(18) who were so classified only because they reported four or 
more live births. Among the 121 never-pregnant couples classi- 
fied as “relatively fecund” there were doubtless a few (probably 
11-13) who were really sterile but whose sterility was unknown 
to them because they had always practiced contraception. On 
the other hand, some of the couples classified as “relatively ster- 
ile” because they failed to conceive in the absence of regular or 
usual contraception practice during 24 or 36 consecutive months 
would not have been so classified on the basis of reasonable 
criteria of other types. Thus, because of the successful use of 
contraceptives (for periods of at least several months) and 
statements that additional children were not wanted, 82 (about 
15 per cent) of the “relatively sterile” couples were coded as not 
having experienced actual reductions in number of pregnancies 
as a result of impaired fecundity. 

In view of the above, Table 3 not only presents the existing 
“relatively fecund-relatively sterile” subdivisions by socio-eco- 
nomic status (Columns 3-6) but also includes two types of 
refinements. Column 7 shows the proportion of couples of 
given socio-economic status classified as “relatively sterile” and 
“never pregnant.” Columns 8-11 present an experimental re- 
classification involving (a) the transfer from the “relatively 
fecund” to the “relatively sterile” group of the 18 couples origi- 
nally classified as “relatively fecund” only because they had four 
or more live births, and (b) the transfer from the “relatively 
sterile” to the “relatively fecund” group of the 82 couples be- 
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lieved to have experienced no actual reduction in number of 
pregnancies despite their assignment to the “relatively sterile” 
category. As will be seen later, the existing classification and 
the experimental reclassification lead to the same conclusions 
with regard to the relation between fecundity and socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

Classification by Socio-Economic Status. The measures of 
socio-economic status used in Table 3 are average annual earn- 
ings of the husband, monthly rental status, occupational class 
of the husband, educational attainment of the husband and 
wife, and rating on “Chapin’s Social Status Scale.” Data on 
these items were collected from all couples regardless of fecun- 
dity status. On the first three of these items the classifications 
of the “relatively sterile” couples are not strictly comparable 
with those of the “relatively fecund” couples. As indicated be- 
low, however, the differences are believed to be of little con- 
sequence in view of the broad categories used. 

Husband's Average Annual Earnings. In this case the classi- 
fication of “relatively fecund” couples is based upon detailed 
histories of husbands’ earnings during the last third of the pe- 
riod since marriage (i.e., approximately four years preceding 
interview) whereas that for the “relatively sterile” couples is 
based upon replies to the single question: “Average annual 
earnings of the husband?”** 

Rental Status. For “relatively fecund” couples living in 
rented quarters the coded data relate to the amount paid by the 
couple per month in 1941 for shelter rent, which was the total 
amount minus estimated allowances for any utilities (heat, elec- 
tricity, water) and for furniture included in the rental.** The 
data for “relatively sterile” renters relate to total monthly 

18 There are reasons for believing that the answers to this question were unduly 
influenced by the earnings during the years immediately preceding the interview. 
In consequence, these data are compared with data for the “relatively fecund” couples 
relating to the last third of the period since marriage. Data relating to the total 


period of married life are presented for the “relatively fecund” couples in a later 
section. 


14 These adjustments were necessitated for only a small number of the “relatively 


fecund” couples and in most cases were for heat and water provided in rented apart- 
ments. 
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rental paid by the couple in 1941 regardless of whether the 
amount included utilities or furnishings. The monthly rental 
value of owned homes, however, was estimated in the same way 
for both groups, being based on the reported market value of 
the home at the time of the interview in 1941. 

Occupation of the Husband. For the “relatively fecund” 
couples these data relate to the occupation held by the husband 
for the longest period of time since marriage. For the “rela- 
tively sterile” couples they relate to the husband’s “usual” oc- 
cupation. 

Educational Attainment of the Husband and Wife. In all 
cases these data relate to the highest grade or year in school 
completed by the husband or wife. 

Rating of Household on Chapin’s Social Status Scale. The 
Scale is based upon two main groups of items: (1) “Material 
Equipment and Cultural Expression of the Living Room” and 
(2) “Conditions of Articles in Living Room.” It is adminis- 
tered by entering the appropriate plus or minus scores on the 
basis of observation of the living room, and questions regarding 
newspapers and magazines. The algebraic sum of these scores 
represents the general “social status” rating.’® 

Fecundity Status by Socio-Economic Class. As indicated in 
Table 3 there appears to be little relation of fecundity status to 
socio-economic class among couples in the Indianapolis Study. 
The proportions of couples originally classified as “relatively 
fecund” or “relatively sterile” tend to remain much the same in 
the various breakdowns by income, rent, occupation, education, 
and Chapin’s Social Status Scale (Columns 5-6). The most 
marked deviation from the general average of the 73 per cent of 
the couples classified as “relatively fecund” (and the 27 per cent 
classified as “relatively sterile”) occurs among the couples 
ranking under 75 on Chapin’s Social Status Scale. Of the 256 
couples in this category, 82 per cent were “relatively fecund” 


15 The scale was developed by Professor F. Stuart Chapin of the University of 
Minnesota on the basis of a large amount of empirical research. A copy is included 
in the Appendix of this article. 

16 As may be judged from the Scale, the total score is rather strongly influenced 
by number of newspapers and periodicals. 
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and 18 per cent “relatively sterile” according to the original 
classification. This type of exception persists in the other 
columns of Table 3 and is probably due partly to selective 
factors. Couples with several children in the home are more 
likely than others (of similar economic status) to be penalized 
on Chapin’s Scale by the disarray of articles in the room and 
also by the sheer election to have children rather than expen- 
sive furnishings and several newspapers and magazines. 
There were 201 couples (10.2 per cent of the total) classified 
not only as “relatively sterile” but also as “never pregnant.” 
The proportion that these couples constituted of the total in the 
various socio-economic classes is shown in Column 7 of Table 3. 
Although these percentages vary more widely than those in 
Column 6, they afford little evidence of a consistent relationship 
between socio-economic status and a high degree of sterility. 
Finally, it will be noted that whereas the adjustments in- 
troduced in Columns 8-11 serve to change the proportion of 
couples in the “relatively fecund” and “relatively sterile” groups 
from 73 and 27 to 76 and 24 per cent, respectively, the results 


again attest to the lack of any important relation of fecundity 
to socio-economic status. 


Fertitiry Rates sy Socio-Economic AND FEcunpITy STATUS 


Table 4 presents fertility rates by socio-economic status for 
(a) the 1,977 couples in the total inflated sample, (b) the 1,444 
“relatively fecund” couples, and (c) the 533 “relatively sterile” 
couples."” In Figure 4, these rates are respectively represented 
by (a) the combined length of the first two sections of each bar, 
(b) the total length of each bar, and (c) the first section of each 
bar. The population bases by socio-economic status are the 
same as those in Columns 1-4 in Table 3. 

Attention may first be given to the class differences in fertility 


17 The index of fertility, number of live births per 100 couples, is used without 
further standardization since the restriction to couples married during 1927-1929 
(with wife under 30 and husband under 40 at marriage) affords a fairly uniform 
(12-14 years) duration of marriage among the couples in the Study. The few cases 
of adopted children (11 among 10 “relatively fecund” couples and 12 among 9 “rela- 
tively sterile” couples) are considered as live births in this report. 





Table 4. Number of children ever born per 100 couples in the inflated sample, by fecundity status 
and by husband’s average annual earnings, rental status, husband’s occupation, rating on Chapin’s 
Social Status Scale, and educational attainment of husband and wife. 








CHILDREN EVER BORN PER 100 COUPLES 








Total 


“Relatively 
Fecund” 


“Relatively 
Sterile” 


Class 


Total 


“Relatively 
Fecund”’ 


“Relatively 
Sterile” 





171 


203 


84 


Total 


171 


203 





BY HUSBAND’S EARNINGS 


SHELTER RENT 





$3,000+ 
2,000-2,999 
1,600—1,999 
1,200—1,599 
Under 1,200 


159 
149 
163 
189 
227 


180 
176 
194 
229 
266 





$50+ 
35-49 
25-34 
15-24 
Under 15 


149 
142 
162 
210 
252 


170 
170 
189 
252 
323 





BY HUSBAND’S OCCUPATION 


BY CHAPIN’ 


8 SOCIAL STATUS SCALE 





Professional 
Proprietary 
Clerical 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled 


140 
155 


164 
191 
168 
226 
225 
310 


175+ 
150-174 
125-149 
100-124 
75— 99 
Under 75 


171 
157 
173 
192 
240 
290 





BY EDUCATION GF HUSBAND 


BY EDUCATION OF WIFE 





College 1+ 
High School 4 
High School 3 
High School 2 
High School 1 
Grade Schoo] 8 





172 
188 
205 . 
232 
199 
228 








College 1+ 
High School 4 
High School 3 
High School 2 
High School 1 
Grade School 8 


151 
153 
161 
195 
191 
198 








169 
184 
193 
229 
217 
247 








By EDUCATION OF COUPLE 





FERTILITY RATES 


NUMBEB OF COUPLES! 





Both College 
Wife College 
(Husb. Lower) 
Husband College 
(Wife Lower) 
Both High School 
3 or 4 
Wife H. S. 3 or 4 
(Husb. Lower) 
Husb. H. S. 3 or 4 
(Wife Lower) 
Both Lower Than 
High School 3 





160 


131 


181 











Both College 
Wife College 
(Husb. Lower) 
Husband College 
(Wife Lower) 
Both High School 
3 or 4 
Wife H. S. 3 or 4 
(Husb. Lower) 
Husb. H. S. 3 or 4 
(Wife Lower) 
Both Lower Than 
High School 3 








157 


82 











* Rate not computed 
1 The population bases for other rates in this table are given in Table 3. 
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$3,000+ 

$2,000 - 2,999 

$1,600 - 1,999 4 

$1,200 - 1,599 Setetetetes 
UNDER $1,200 * 


$504 KOA 
$35-49 

$25 - 34 

$15- 24 

UNDER #15, 


PROFESSIONAL 

PROPRIETARY 

CLERICAL , LZ 
SKILLED OOOO ZA 
SEmiskiLLED 

UNSKILLED * eeee etatetetetatatat 


COLLEGE i+ 
Hich ScHoo. 4 
High ScHoOoL 3 
Hich ScwHoo. 2 
HichH ScHoo. 1 
Grave Scnocr & 


Conrece i+ 
High ScHoo. + 
HicH ScHoot 3 
HicH ScHOOL 2 
High ScHooL | 
Grave Scxoor & 
OF HUSBAND AND Wire 
Born CoLtece ZZ 
Wire CoLLeGce (HUSBAND LOWER) . 
Hussano Coitece (wirE LOWER) 
Born High Scnoor 3 or 
Wire Hich SCHOOL 30Rr4 HUSBAND 
HUSBAND HIGH SCHOOL 3 ors {Wire 
Bort Lower THAN HiGH SCHOOL 3 


175+ 
150 - 174 
125-149 
100-124 
we" oe 
UNDER 75 





° 
CHiLoREN Ever BORN Per 100 CouPpLes 


GMM Revarivery Sreriie Coupes 
MRSS At Courres 
MRY] Revarivery Fecuno Courres 


* Rate for sterile couples not computed becouse base less than 20 





Fig. 4. Number of children ever born per 100 couples in the inflated sample, 
by fecundity status and by husband’s average annual earnings, rental status, 
husband’s occupation, rating on Chapin’s Social Status Scale, and educational 
attainment of the husband and wife (see Table 4). 
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among all 1,977 couples in the inflated sample regardless of fe- 
cundity status. As already demonstrated, the exclusion of 
couples in which husbands and wives left school before the com- 
pletion of the eighth grade not only lowers the average fertility 
level of the group but also decreases the range of variations in 
fertility along socio-economic lines. 

Despite the influence of the eligibility restrictions, the fa- 
miliar relation of fertility to socio-economic status is manifested 
in the various forms of socio-economic breakdown depicted in 
Figure 4. This is the tendency for fertility rates to be inversely 
associated with socio-economic rank below, but not above, cer- 
tain socio-economic levels. Thus, the inverse association is ap- 
parent below the $3,000 level by income and below the $50 level 
by monthy rental value. In the occupational classification, the 
fertility rate is lower for the professional class than for any 
other, but there is little difference between the rates for the pro- 
prietary and clerical groups in the total inflated sample. The 
range of variations in fertility by educational attainment of the 
husband or wife is automatically reduced by the absence of data 
for couples below eighth grade. Above this level the classifica- 
tions based upon the wife’s schooling exhibit the inverse relation 
of fertility to educational attainment somewhat more sharply 
than do the classifications concerning the husband. In each in- 
stance, however, the average fertility of the “College 1-4” group 
is but little lower than that of the “H. S. 4” group."* Finally, 
the joint classification by educational status of the husband and 
wife, and the classification by Chapin’s Scale exhibit the fa- 
miliar pattern of variations in fertility rates by socio-economic 
status. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Figure 4 is the marked 
contrast between the “relatively sterile” and the “relatively fec- 
und” couples with respect to levels and internal variations of 

18 Tt is also of interest to note that a subdivision of the “College 1-4” group re- 
veals that husbands graduating from college were slightly more fertile than those 
completing only three years of college. Wives who were college graduates exhibited 


a higher fertility than those who completed high school but did not enter (or at 
least did not complete one year at) college. 
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fertility rates. The rates for the “relatively sterile” couples, rep- 
resented by the first sections of the bars, exhibit little in the way 
of systematic variation by socio-economic status. Hence the 
rates for the “relatively fecund” couples, represented by the 
total lengths of the bars, vary more sharply by socio-economic 
status than the averages for the total group described above. 
The “relatively fecund” couples, constituting 73 per cent of the 
total, heavily influence the patterns of class differences 1 in fer- 
tility among the total group. 

Several points should be noted regarding the absence of sys- 
tematic class differences in the fertility of “relatively sterile” 
couples. In the first place, of course, if the group were restricted 
to couples always completely sterile, no variations in fertility 
whatsoever could exist. Instead there would be the uniform 
fertility rate of zero. No such rigid restriction was made, but 
by definition the “relatively sterile” group includes no couples 
with as many as four live births and this delimits the possible 
magnitude of internal variations in fertility. 

In the second place, although some chance for class variations 
in fertility among “relatively sterile” couples is afforded by the 
inclusion of couples with as many as three live births, perhaps 
there is no reason to suppose that the class differences in fertility 
of this group would follow the conventional pattern. Doubtless 
among some of these couples the practice of contraception dur- 
ing fecund periods of married life varied in the conventional 
manner by socio-economic status. Most of the couples, how- 
ever, probably were confronted more by the problem of having 
pregnancies than with preventing them. It may well be that 
among these there tends to be a direct relation of socio-eco- 
nomic status to success in having one or two pregnancies, as is 
suggested in the comparisons based on earnings of husbands. 
Ability to secure medical care may be a factor in this case. 

In the third place, it should be emphasized that owing to the 
small number of “relatively sterile” couples in some of the sub- 
divisions by socio-economic status, some of the fertility rates are 
erratic simply as a result of chance variations. 
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In summary, although the eligibility restrictions tend to ex- 
clude couples with high fertility rates and hence to reduce vari- 
ability within the sample, the further restriction to “relatively 
fecund” couples introduces compensations in both connections. 
The “relatively fecund” couples are not only more fertile than 
all couples in the inflated sample but their fertility is more 
closely associated with their socio-economic status. The effect 
of differences in fertility-planning status on this relationship is 
considered in the next two sections. 


THE PLANNING OF FERTILITY IN RELATION TO THE SOcIo- 
Economic Status oF “RELATIVELY FECUND” CoupPLes 


Classification by Fertility-Planning Status. Since most of 
the hypotheses to be tested in the Indianapolis Study relate to 
families planned as to size, the classification by fertility-plan- 
ning status is of basic importance. In fact, in order to insure 
adequate representation of families planned as to size, provision 
was made in the field work not only for the classification of 
couples by fecundity status but also for a preliminary subdivi- 
sion of the “relatively fecund” couples into two broad groups— 
“size of family planned” and “size of family quasi-planned or 
too large.” 

Since the final classification of “relatively fecund” couples by 
success in the planning of fertility has been described in previ- 
ous articles,’® only a brief explanation of the criteria and cate- 
gories is given here. In general, the detailed pregnancy and 
contraceptive histories, including data on outcome of preg- 
nancies and attitudes toward each pregnancy, constitute the 
criteria for the classifications by planning status. The cate- 

19 Whelpton, P. K. and Kiser, Clyde V.: Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility. VI. The Planning of Fertility. The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
January, 1947, xxv, No. 1, pp. 63-111 (Reprint pp. 209-257). 

Reed, Robert B.: Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. VII. The 


Interrelationship of Marital Adjustment, Fertility Control, and Size of Family. The 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, October, 1947, xxv, No. 3, pp. 383-425 (Reprint 
pp. 259-301). 

Kiser, Clyde V. and Whelpton, P. K.: Progress Report on the Study of Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, April, 1947, xii, No. 2, pp. 175-186. 
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gories used, in descending degree of success in planning family 
size, are described below.” 

Nwmber and Spacing of Pregnancies Planned. The 403 
couples in this group exhibit the most complete planning of fer- 
tility in that they had no pregnancies that were not deliberately 
planned by stopping contraception in order to conceive. The 
group consists of two major subdivisions: (a) 121 couples 
practicing contraception regularly and continuously and having 
no pregnancy, and (b) 282 couples whose every pregnancy was 
deliberately planned by interrupting contraception in order to 
conceive. 

Number Planned. This group of 205 couples consists mainly 
of those whose /ast pregnancy was deliberately planned by stop- 
ping contraception in order to conceive but who had one or 
more previous pregnancies under other circumstances. Because 
of this, the couples are regarded as having planned the number 
but not the spacing of their pregnancies. 

For couples not classified as “number and spacing planned” or 
as “number planned” the previously mentioned criteria regard- 
ing attitudes of husband and wife to each pregnancy constituted 
the bases for classification. 

Quasi-Planned. This group includes 454 couples who did not 
deliberately plan the last pregnancy in the manner described 
above but who either wanted the last pregnancy or wanted an- 
other pregnancy. 

Excess Fertility. This group is composed of 382 couples 
classified as least successful in planning size of family because 
they neither wanted the last pregnancy nor another.” 


20 In this brief description no attention is given to the few border-line and excep- 
tional cases requiring more or less arbitrary classification. For description of such 
cases see the first reference listed in footnote 19 above. 

21 Although consolidated for present purposes, the “excess fertility” couples are 
distributed as follows by average number of excess pregnancies. (The average number 
of excess pregnancies for a couple is the total number after the last wanted by the 
husband plus the total number after the last wanted by the wife, divided by 2.) 

Eacess Pregnancies Number Couples 
4,1, or 13 280 
2 or 24 51 
3 or 34 39 
4 or more 12 


(Continued on page 212) 
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Classifications by Socio-Economic Status. In the previous 
section the classifications of “relatively fecund” couples by 
socio-economic status were restricted to those also available for 
the “relatively sterile” couples. In this section several addi- 
tional classifications available only for “relatively fecund” 
couples are utilized. Among them is husband’s average annual 
earnings since marriage, which is self-explanatory. The others 
are briefly described below. 

Net Worth. This term, as in business and financial usage, re- 
lates to the difference between assets and liabilities. It is the 
sum of cash savings, market values of equities in real property, 
investments, business enterprises, and insurance policies, minus 
debts outstanding. Net worth was not asked as a single ques- 
tion but was computed on the basis of component data collected 
specifically for the purpose of such computation. 

Purchase Price of Car. This classification is based on replies 
to the following question: “If you have a car now, what was its 
value when you bought it?” Persons owning more than one car 
were asked to give the actual purchase price of each, but such 
values were simply added in the coding of the data.” 

Age of Husband and Wife at Completion of Eighth Grade. 
This question was asked of the husband and wife with the 
thought that it might afford differentiations more closely as- 
sociated with intelligence than some of the other indices con- 
sidered. Needless to say, there is no presumption here that age 
at completion of eighth grade is determined by intelligence 
alone. Educational opportunity, economic status, and local and 
home conditions of many types are frequently important con- 
siderations. 

In his article cited in footnote 19, Reed subdivided the ‘ ‘number and spacing 
planned” group into three classes on the basis of degree of “positive control” of 
fertility, and presented distributions of each class by various measures of marital 
adjustment. An analogous procedure in the present article would be that of sub- 
dividing the group by number of live births and presenting distributions of each 
parity group by various measures of socio-economic status. The reverse procedure of 
presenting fertility rates by socio-economic status is the one followed in this analysis. 

22 Attention may be called to the fact that the husbands were also asked how much 
they would have to pay for the car they would like to own. Several questions of this 


type were asked in the hope of securing measures of differences between actual and 
desired levels of living. Data of this nature are to be considered in a later article. 
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Index of Socio-Economic Status. In view of the variety of 
classifications by socio-economic status used in this report, it 
seems appropriate to conclude the listing with a summary or 
average classification based upon the ratings of couples in all or 
most of the criteria previously considered. 

After some experimentation and analysis of intercorrelations 
it was decided to use a summation of the ratings for the follow- 
ing eight items: husband’s average annual earnings since mar- 
riage, net worth, shelter rent at interview, husband’s longest oc- 
cupational class since marriage, purchase price of car, education 
of husband, education of wife, and rating of the household on 
Chapin’s Social Status Scale. Age at completion of eighth grade 
was omitted because its low correlation with the other items 
suggested that it has little importance as an indicator of socio- 
economic status. 

In this connection it may be stated that much of the coding 
procedure of the Indianapolis data was planned under the as- 
sumption that the code numbers themselves would be added to 
obtain summary indices. The essential features of this plan 
were (1) ordering the code numbers in a uniform direction for 
items that might be combined, and (2) giving attention to the 
spacing of code numbers if fewer than ten categories were used 
in single-column coding.** The latter consideration is not perti- 
nent to the socio-economic data considered here since the maxi- 
mum numbers of categories in single-column coding generally 
were utilized. With reference to the first consideration, it would 
be more conventional for purposes of an index to have the code 
numbers rise with ascending socio-economic status. Actually, 
however, the reverse system was adopted in conformity with the 
decision to have code numbers relating to items pertinent to all 
hypotheses run in the direction of expected variations in fer- 
tility (i.e., high socio-economic status—low fertility—low code 
number; little liking for children—low fertility—low code num- 
ber, etc.) This system makes it possible to combine directly 

23 Owing to certain exceptions to these two principles, conversion of certain code 


numbers into scores was necessary. These exceptions are described in Appendix II, 
which shows the scores applied to various categories of the eight items considered. 
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the scores for items under different hypotheses. It is simply 
necessary in the present instance to keep in mind that a low in- 
dex connotes a high socio-economic status and vice versa. 

The summary classification itself is simply a broad grouping 
of the total scores received by individual couples. With the 
code numbers used, a couple could receive any score from one 
to seventy-two. The score of one would mean that couples were 
of topmost status in each of the eight classifications. The score 
of seventy-two would signify the lowest position in each of the 
eight classifications. The actual range of variation extended 
from one to sixty-nine. 

Fertility Planning by Socio-Economic Status. As indicated 
in Tables 5-8 and Figures 5-7, the Indianapolis data definitely 
support the proposition that “the higher the socio-economic 
status, the higher the proportion of couples practicing contra- 
ception effectively ”, the first part of the hypothesis 
stated at the beginning of this paper. Within all ten of the top- 
most socio-economic classes listed in Tables 5, 6, and 8, 42-50 
per cent of the couples are “number and spacing planned” and 
only 8-17 per cent are “excess fertility.” Within most of the 
corresponding ten lowest-ranking socio-economic classes, in con- 
trast, only 11-25 per cent of the couples are “number and 
spacing planned” and 36-55 per cent are “excess fertility.” 
The last-mentioned range is 33-47 per cent if the small group of 
unskilled laborers is disregarded. 

In view of the wide and fairly consistent differences by socio- 
economic class in the proportions classified as being of highest 
or lowest planning status, it is not surprising that the propor- 
tions in the intermediate groups with reference to planning sta- 
tus do not vary much by socio-economic status. 

Regardless of whether age at completion of eighth grade is 
considered as an index of socio-economic status or intelligence 
or both or neither, it is of interest to see that the proportion of 


24 The above ranges relate to all measures of socio-economic status presented ex- 
cept those in Table 7 concerning age at completion of eighth grade. Thus the classi- 
fications considered are those by husband’s earnings, monthly rental status, net worth, 
husband’s occupation, purchase price of car, education of husband and wife (sep- 
arately and jointly), Chapin’s Scale, and summary index of socio-economic status. 
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Fig. 5. Percentage distribution by fertility-planning status among “rela- 
tively fecund” couples subdivided by husband’s average annual earnings since 
marriage, monthly shelter rent or rental value at interview, net worth, hus- 
band’s longest occupation, and purchase price of present car (see Table 5). 


couples classified as “number and spacing planned” does not 
vary much by this attribute. There is, however, a marked trend 
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Fig. 6. Percentage distribution by fertility-planning status among “relatively 
fecund” couples subdivided by educational attainment of the husband and 
wife and by age of husband and wife at completion of eighth grade (see 
Tables 6-7). 

toward an increasing proportion of “excess fertility” couples 
with increasing age at completion of eighth grade (see Table 7 
and lower sections of Figure 6). 

It is also of interest to note that the direct relation of fertility- 
planning to socio-economic status is as sharply manifested in the 
classification by Chapin’s Scale and in the classification by the 
more comprehensive index of socio-economic status as in any 
based upon a single attribute (compare Figure 7 with Figures 
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Fig. 7. Percentage distribution by fertility-planning status among “relatively 
fecund” couples subdivided by Chapin’s Social Status Scale and Summary 
Index of Socio-Economic Status (see Table 8). 

5-6). This would appear to augur well for the usefulness of 
both of these indices. 

Finally, if the summary index of socio-economic status alone 
is used in relation to the hypothesis and if the term “proportion 
practicing contraception effectively” is considered to be equiva- 
lent to the proportion of couples classified as either “number 
and spacing planned” or “number planned,” we find the propor- 
tion practicing contraception effectively rises consistently from 
a low of 27 per cent for the couples of lowest socio-economic 
position to 63 per cent for those of highest socio-economic posi- 
tion. 

Socio-Economic Composition of the Several Fertility-Plan- 
ning Groups. The direct relation of fertility planning to socio- 
economic status is also pointed up in the data concerning the 
composition of the separate fertility-planning groups by socio- 
economic status. These data, shown in the section at the right 
of Tables 5-8, are the converse of those previously presented. 

As expected, the proportionate representation of couples of 
high socio-economic status increases notably as one proceeds 
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from groups of least successful to most successful planning of 
family size. For instance, couples reporting $3,000 or more as 
the husband’s average annual income since marriage, form 5 per 
cent of the “excess fertility” group, 6 per cent of the “quasi-plan- 
ned” group, 10 per cent of the “number planned” group, and 14 
per cent of the “number and spacing planned” group. Con- 
versely, the couples in the “Under $1,200” category compose 
30, 18, 15, and 11 per cent, respectively, of the four fertility- 
planning groups. Clear-cut differentials of this character are 
also found by the index of socio-economic status. Only 7 per 
cent of the “excess fertility” group, as compared with 27 per 
cent of the “number and spacing planned” group are of top- 
most socio-economic status according to the index. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the former and 7 per cent of the latter are of 
lowest socio-economic status. 

As indicated earlier, the several fertility-planning groups dif- 
fer relatively little with respect to age at which husband and/or 
wife completed eighth grade. The variation that does exist is 
a little more apparent with respect to husbands than wives and 
is in the direction of a decrease in age at completion of eighth 
grade with an advancement in fertility-planning status. 


FerTILITY Rates By Socio-EcoONOMIC AND 
FERTILITY-PLANNING STATUS 


Figures 8-20 present fertility rates by various measures of 
socio-economic status within groups of given fertility-planning 
status. The top sections of these charts show fertility rates for 
the total group of “planned” families (“number and spacing 
planned” and “number planned” combined) and for all “rela- 
tively fecund” couples regardless of planning status. The lower 
sections show data separately for each of the four fertility-plan- 
ning-status groups but broader socio-economic classes are used. 

Whatever the measure of socio-economic status, in the top- 
most class the fertility rate for the “planned” families tends to 
be about as high as that for all couples.**> The gap between the 


25 This stems partly from the heavy representation of “planned” families within 
(Continued on page 223) 
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two rates tends to increase with lowering of socio-economic sta- 
tus because the “planned” families fail to exhibit much in the 
way of an increase in fertility with a lowering of socio-economic 
status. In other words, the range of class differences in fertility 
among the couples classified as “planned” is relatively narrow 
as compared with that for all couples. (Compare first sections 
of bars with total lengths of bars.) 

In general, it appears fairly clear from these data that the 
“planned” families are chiefly responsible for the exceptions to 
the inverse relation of fertility to socio-economic status ob- 
served among all couples regardless of planning status. Some 
variation in the character of class differences in fertility of the 
“planned” families is exhibited bythe various measures of socio- 
economic status, but the predominant pattern is that of (a) 
above-average manifestation of the direct relation of fertility 
to socio-economic status in the categories of higher economic 
status, (b) a wider than average middle band of approximately 
equal fertility rates, and (c) a relatively faint manifestation of 
the inverse relation when the two or three categories of lowest 
socio-economic status are considered. Only to a very limited 
extent do the data for the total group of “planned” families sup- 
port the proposition that “the higher the socio-economic status 

the smaller the size of the planned family,” the last part 
of the hypothesis with which we are concerned. 

A much clearer understanding of the relation of class differ- 
ences in fertility to fertility planning is afforded by the lower 
sections of Figures 8-20 where the data are shown separately 
for the four subdivisions by planning status. These data yield 
what is believed to be one of the most significant findings of the 
Indianapolis Study. Briefly stated, they suggest strongly that 
despite the relatively low fertility levels of the “number and 
spacing planned” group, the fertility rates within this group 
tend to be directly, instead of inversely, associated with socio- 
economic status. Descending the scale by fertility-planning 


the topmost socio-economic class and partly from the relatively low fertility rates of 
other couples in that class. 
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Fig. 8. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 

status and husband’s average annual earnings since marriage. 
status, one finds a somewhat orderly transition from the direct 
to the inverse relation of fertility and socio-economic status. 

Husband’s Average Annual Earnings Since Marriage. Con- 
spicuous examples of the foregoing patterns are afforded by the 
data on husband’s earnings since marriage, Figure 8. Within 
the “number and spacing planned” group the fertility rate for 
the “$3,000 and over” couples is highest and that for the “Under 
$1,200” couples is lowest, the latter being less than one-half of 
the former. It should be emphasized, however, that the popula- 
tion bases of these groups are relatively small. Within each 
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Fig. 9. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 

status and monthly shelter rent or rental value of the home at interview. 
planning-status group below the “number and spacing planned,” 
the lowest income group exhibits the highest fertility rate, but 
it is only among the “quasi-planned” group that the highest in- 
come class is characterized by the lowest fertility rate. Al- 
though not presented, the results are essentially similar for the 
first, second, and third periods of married life (of approxi- 
mately four years each) considered separately. 

Monthly Rental Value of the Home at Interview. The pat- 
terns of differential fertility by rental and planning status are 
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substantially similar to those already described by income ( Fig- 
ure 9). Within the “number and spacing planned” group the 
couples of highest rental status exhibit the highest rate and suc- 
cessively lower rates are found for the two successively lower 
rental groups but not for the third. There is again a rather sys- 
tematic transition from direct to inverse relation of fertility to 
socio-economic status as one proceeds from the “number and 
spacing planned” to the “excess fertility” group. 

Net Worth. The variations in fertility by planning status 
and net worth of the couple exhibit substantially the same pat- 
terns as those by other indices of socio-economic status (Figure 
10). Among all “relatively fecund” couples (all-planning-status 
groups combined ) the lowest fertility rate is that for couples in 
the $4,000-5,999 category. Above this level the familiar direct 
association of fertility with advancing socio-economic status ap- 
pears. Below this level the inverse relation of fertility to net 
worth is manifested to some extent. The highest fertility rate 
is found for the couples reporting a positive net worth of small- 
est amount (under $200). The second-highest rate is that for 
couples reporting a net indebtedness. 

Within the “number and spacing planned” group there is at 
least a strong tendency for fertility rates to be directly associ- 
ated with net worth. Within the remaining planning-status 
groups the inverse relation of fertility to net worth is the pre- 
dominant pattern, although some of the interclass differences in 
fertility are small. The high fertility rate for the couples of 
lowest “net worth” and lowest planning status is conspicuous. 

Occupational Class of the Husband. Fertility rates by plan- 
ning status and occupational class of the husband are presented 
in Figure 11. In general, the data by occupation conform fairly 
well to those previously discussed by income. Those for the 
“number and spacing planned” group do not exhibit the direct 
relation between fertility and occupational status in striking 
form. Within this group, however, the fertility rate is lower for 
the clerical occupations than for the other “white-collar” occu- 
pations, and for the semi-skilled than the skilled. 
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Fig. 10. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and net worth. 

Purchase Price of Present Car. Data regarding the relation 
of fertility to ownership and price of car may seem at first 
thought to be of minor significance. On the other hand, some 
writers mention the automobile as an important medium for 
“conspicuous consumption” and “keeping up with the Jones’s,” 
and others find it a ready example of a “material thing” that 
competes with the planning for additional children. 

All but 234 (about 16 per cent) of the “relatively fecund” 
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Fig. 11. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and longest occupation of the husband since marriage. 


couples owned acar. The observed fertility differentials by pur- 
chase price of car and planning status are charted in Figure 12. 
The data for all couples present patterns of fertility variations 
much like those based upon other indices of socio-economic sta- 
tus. The lowest fertility rate is that for the couples in the sec- 
ond-highest “purchase price of car” category and the highest 
rate is that for the group owning lowest-cost jalopies. Couples 
owning no car at all have the second-highest fertility rate. 
The data on fertility by purchase price of car may appear to 
offer an exception to the previously described tendency for fer- 
tility rates to vary directly with socio-economic rank within the 
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Fig. 12. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and purchase price of present car. 
“number and spacing planned” group. In fact, within this 
most completely planned group there appears to be, despite the 
mixed character of the relationship, a rather prominent tend- 
ency for fertility to vary inversely with purchase price of car. 
The exception may be due to sampling errors or to deficiencies 
in purchase price of car as an index of socio-economic status. 
On the other hand, an inverse relation of fertility to purchase 
price of car within this group might be interpreted in terms of 
the previously mentioned displaced alternatives. Among those 
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Fig. 13. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and educational attainment of the husband. 
having the number and spacing of children under control are 
doubtless many who cannot afford both a child and an expensive 
automobile. Some elect one, others another. 

Educational Attainment of the Husband and Wife. In Fig- 
ures 13 and 14, fertility rates are shown by educational attain- 
ment of the husband and wife separately. In general, the data 
for specific planning-status groups are consistent with those pre- 
viously discussed. Among “number and spacing planned” 
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Fig. 14. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and educational attainment of the wife. 
couples a direct relation is not so fully manifested between fer- 
tility and educational attainment as between fertility and in- 
come. 

In Figure 15 the data are presented on the basis of joint edu- 
cational attainment of the husband and wife. If all planning- 
status groups are combined, the fertility rate is smallest for 
couples in which the wife but not the husband had one or more 
years of college training. It is largest for couples of lowest edu- 
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Fig. 15. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and educational attainment of the couple. 


cational attainment considered in the joint classification. If at- 
tention is limited to the three groups in which the husband and 
wife are in the same category, we find a fertility rate of 181 live 
births per 100 couples for the “Both College” group, 188 for the 
“Both High School 3 or 4” group, and 245 for the “Both Lower 
Than High School 3” group. The smaller rate for the “Wife 
College—Husband Lower” than for the “Husband College— 
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Fig. 16. Number of children ever born per 100 a, by fertility-planning 
status and age of husband at completion of eighth grade. 


Wife Lower” group, and for the “Wife High School 3 or 4— 
Husband Lower” than for the “Husband High School 3 or 4— 
Wife Lower” group attest again to the somewhat closer relation 
of the wife’s than of the husband’s educational attainment to 
the fertility of the couple. 

Within the “number and spacing planned” group the largest 
fertility rate observed is that for the “Both College” group. 
Also relatively large are the rates for the “Husband College— 
Wife Lower” and “Both High School 3 or 4.” Although the rate 
for the “Wife College—Husband Lower” group is the smallest, 
the rates are also comparatively small for the two groups of low- 
est educational attainment. 
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Fig. 17. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and age of wife at completion of eighth grade. 

The suggestion of some direct association of fertility to edu- 
cational attainment within the “number planned” group aiso 
appears in the joint classification, but the interclass differences 
are slight and the groups themselves are of small size. The in- 
verse relation of fertility to educational attainment is again 
rather conspicuous within the group of lowest planning status. 

Age at Completion of Eighth Grade. Whatever their signifi- 
cance may be, the fertility rates by planning status and age at 
completion of eighth grade are of interest. As already noted, fer- 
tility rates are to some extent directly associated with age at 
completion of eighth grade in the data for all planning-status 
groups combined (Figures 16-18, top sections). Within the 
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Fig. 18. Number of children ever born per 100 cou oe by — planning 


status and age of husband and wife at completion of eighth grade. 


“number and spacing planned” groups there is little relation be- 
tween fertility and age of either the husband or wife at com- 
pletion of eighth grade. In the joint classification (Figure 18), 
however, the highest fertility rate is found for the “Both Under 
14” group. The inverse relation appears within the group of 
lowest planning status and is fairly consistent in the joint classi- 
fication. 

Chapin’s Social Status Scale. As previously observed, in the 
total group (regardless of planning status) the inverse relation 
of fertility to rank on Chapin’s Social Status Scale is the pre- 
dominant pattern (Figure 19), but the familiar exception is 
exhibited by couples of highest rank (200 and over). Among 
the “number and spacing planned” families the group of highest 
social status is also the group of highest fertility but there. is 
otherwise little in the way of a direct relation of fertility to “so- 
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Fig. 19. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 

status and rating on Chapin’s Social Status Scale. 
cial status.” Within the “number planned” group there ap- 
pears to be little systematic association of fertility to “social 
status.” Within the two remaining planning-status groups the 
inverse relation of fertility to social status is fairly consistent 
but the interclass differences in fertility are relatively small for 
couples having scores of 100 and over. 

Attention should be called again to the possibility that se- 
lective factors help account for the conspicuously high fertility 
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rates of couples of low “social status” score. Families with sev- 
eral children are less likely to buy the furnishings, books, and 
especially the several periodicals and newspapers that would 
give them a high score. In addition, there is the difficulty of 
keeping a living room orderly and immaculate if several chil- 
dren are in the family. 

Index of Socio-Economic Status. Since the index of socio- 
economic status is the consolidated rating of couples in eight of 
the classifications considered above, the class differences in fer- 
tility by planning status and “summary score” are of special in- 
terest. As already noted, among all couples the class differences 
in fertility by this variable are essentially the same as those by 
other variables. Also the data for all “planned” families sub- 
stantially support previous generalizations made about class 
differences in fertility of this group (Fig. 20, top section). 

Within the “number and spacing planned” group the couples 
of topmost socio-economic status exhibit the highest fertility 
rate but the remaining couples within this group differ little 
with respect to fertility. The inverse relation of fertility to 
socio-economic status is clear-cut in the “quasi planned” and 
“excess fertility” groups and a conspicuously high fertility rate 
is seen for couples of lowest socio-economic and planning status. 

Interpretation. In summary, despite exceptions of the type 
mentioned above, which in some cases might clearly be the re- 
sults of inadequate samples, the data in Figures 8-20 collec- 
tively exhibit a distinct tendency toward (a) a direct relation 
of fertility to socio-economic status within the “number and 
spacing planned” group, and (b) a progressive transition to the 
inverse relation of fertility to socio-economic status in the “ex- 
cess fertility” group. 

Adequate interpretation of the direct relation within the 
“number and spacing planned” group must await the analysis 
of data relating to other hypotheses. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the “number and spacing planned” group is more 
homogeneous than any other considered here with respect to 
regularity of contraceptive practice. This group practiced con- 
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Fig. 20. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-planning 
status and by rating on the Summary Index of Socio-Economic Status. 


traception effectively stopping only for planned pregnancies. 
In consequence, the factors of differential prevalence and effec- 
tiveness of contraceptive practice—the factors underlying the 
general inverse relation of fertility to socio-economic status—are 
removed. It seems likely that the removal of these factors 
serves to unmask the influence of other factors—such as feelings 
of economic security—which may be directly associated both 
with socio-economic status and desire for children. This is 
stated here only as an hypothesis which will be considered fur- 
ther in a later analysis. 
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The couples in the “excess fertility” group are by no means 
homogeneous with respect to contraceptive practice. If none of 
them had ever practiced contraception at all one would expect, 
on the basis of previous studies, to find uniformly high fertility 
rates regardless of socio-economic status. Actually, virtually 
all of the couples in this group reported at least some effort at 
contraceptive practice. But this range extended from far “too 
little and too late” to the successful prevention of pregnancy 
after only one unwanted by either the husband or wife. It is 
altogether probable that the degree of contraceptive practice 
was directly associated with socio-economic status. 

Since all of the “excess fertility” couples had one or more 
pregnancies after the last one wanted, a few experimental tabu- 
lations were made to ascertain whether the inverse relation of 
fertility to socio-economic status would persist if the live births 
resulting from pregnancies after the last one wanted by the 
husband or wife were excluded from consideration. As in- 
dicated in Figure 21, the inverse relation persists although the 
range of variation in fertility by socio-economic status is con- 
siderably diminished. The persistence of some inverse relation 
of wanted pregnancies to socio-economic status possibly reflects 
some rationalization on the part of the couples or a tendency 
to change attitudes toward given pregnancies after the event 
or after the birth of the child. 

If differential contraceptive practice is the chief factor under- 
lying the inverse relation of fertility to socio-economic status in 
the “excess fertility” group and the differential impact of fac- 
tors other than contraceptive practice underlies the direct re- 
lation of fertility to socio-economic status among the “number 
and spacing planned” group, it would seem plausible that some 
mixture of the two sets of factors underlies the frequently found 
mixed relation of fertility to socio-economic status within the 
“number planned” and “quasi-planned” groups. Thus, as in- 
deed would appear to be the case from data on socio-economic 
status and fertility regardless of planning status, the fact of 
differential contraceptive practice accounts for the inverse re- 
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Fig. 21. Total number of children ever born per 100 “excess fertility” 
couples and number resulting from pregnancies wanted by the husband and 
wife, by husband’s average annual earnings since marriage, purchase price of 
present car, and educational attainment of the husband and wife. 
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lation up to a given socio-economic level. Above this level the 
practice of contraception may be sufficiently universal to reveal 
the operation of factors that are positively associated with 
both fertility and socio-economic status. 


SUMMARY 


The 41,498 native-white once-married couples with wife 
under 45 in the Indianapolis Household Survey exhibit fertility 
rates by age and age at marriage quite similar to those for com- 
parable couples in all cities of 250,000 population and over in 
this country. 

Owing to the eligibility restrictions, and perhaps mainly to 
the restriction to Protestant couples with at least a complete 
elementary school education, the 1,977 couples in the inflated 
sample (used in the more intensive Indianapolis Study) are on 
the average about 15 per cent less fertile than the couples in 
cities of 250,000 and over. 

The available classifications of the 1,977 couples in the in- 
flated sample by fecundity status, fertility-planning status, and 
socio-economic status are used in this article for analyses of (1) 
the relation of fecundity status to socio-economic status, (2) 
fertility rates by socio-economic and fecundity status, (3) the 
relation of fertility planning to socio-economic rank, and (4) 
fertility rates by socio-economic and fertility-planning status. 
The two latter relationships are directly pertinent to the hy- 
pothesis stated at the beginning of this paper. 

Little relation of fecundity status to socio-economic class is 
found. Of the 1,977 couples, about 73 per cent (1,444) are 
classified as “relatively fecund” and about 27 per cent (533) as 
“relatively sterile” on the basis of criteria described in the text. 
These average proportions tend to remain much the same in 
the subdivisions by various measures of socio-economic status. 
About 10 per cent (201) of the couples were classified not only 
as “relatively sterile” but also as “never pregnant.” Although 
somewhat more variable, this proportion does not differ sys- 
tematically by socio-economic status. 
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Not only the proportions of couples classified as “relatively 
sterile” but also the fertility rates of the “relatively sterile” 
couples fail to exhibit systematic variations by socio-economic 
status. The “relatively fecund” couples are almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the systematic variations in fertility observed for 
couples in the total inflated sample. Therefore, the restriction 
of many analyses in the Indianapolis Study to “relatively fe- 
cund” couples affords some compensation for the depressing 
influence of eligibility requirements on both the magnitude and 
the internal variations of fertility rates by socio-economic 
status. 

Among the “relatively fecund” couples the sharp class differ- 
ences in fertility arise in large measure from class differences in 
success in planning family size. For instance, the proportion of 
“planned” families (“number and spacing planned” or “number 
planned”) is 59 per cent among couples reporting husband’s 
average annual earnings as $3,000 or more, and 34 per cent for 
those reporting under $1,200. The proportions of “excess fer- 
tility” couples are 11 and 46 per cent, respectively, for these 
two income classes. Relationships of this general order are also 
found in classifications by rental status, net worth, occupation, 
purchase price of car, education (of husband and wife), Chapin’s 
Scale, and the summary “index of socio-economic status” based 
upon average ratings of couples on all the eight items mentioned 
above. 

The data regarding fertility rates by socio-economic and fer- 
tility-planning status afford one of the most significant findings 
to date from the Indianapolis Study. Despite the relatively low 
fertility of the “number and spacing planned” group, the fer- 
tility rates within this group tend to increase rather than to 
decrease with rising socio-economic status. Descending the 
scale by planning status, one finds from these data a rather sys- 
tematic transition from a direct association of fertility to socio- 
economic status in the “number and spacing planned” group, 
to an inverse relation of these variables within the “excess fer- 
tility” group. Some of the factors underlying these relation- 
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ships are fairly evident, but an adequate interpretation must 
await further analysis of the data. 

Finally, with reference to the hypothesis considered in this 
article, “The higher the socio-economic status, the higher the 
proportion of couples practicing contraception effectively, and 
the smaller the planned family,” the first part is definitely con- 
firmed by the Indianapolis data but the second part is not. 
The hypothesis has reference to the “number and spacing 
planned” and “number planned” groups combined. However, 
these two groups exhibit marked contrasts in class differences 
in fertility, and therefore a combination of the two tends to 
conceal the actual relationships. The second part of the hy- 
pothesis is partially confirmed by the experience of the “number 
planned” but not by the “number and spacing planned” group. 
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AppEnp1x I 





Chapin's Social Status Scale 


Part I. Material Equipment and Cultural Expression of the Living Room of the Home 

a. Floor, softwood (6)... 0... ec i. Desk: personal social (8) anh eee 
hardwood (10) .... ....... j. Bookcases with books (8 each) . 

k. Sewing machine (-2) ....... 

lL. Couch pillows (2 each) . 

m. Alarm clock (~2) 

n. Periodicals (8 each) .. i 

©. Newspapers (Seach) .. so: sijuileliian 

p. Telephone (8) on ae eee 

q. Radio (8) i thennanitnnstaiidiiaiaiiainasian 

we. Bosra em Past b..c... .......000.0:.+:00. srteameas 


d. Fireplace with 3 or more utensils (8) 

e. Artificial light, electric (8) ...... ... 
kerosene (—2) .... 

f. Library table (8) ................. 

g. Armchairs (8 each) ...... 

SR 


Part II. Condition of Articles in Living Room 


s. Cleanliness of room and furnishings 


t. Orderliness of room and furnishings 
1. Spotted or stained and dusty (—6) 


1. Articles strewn about in disorder (-2) 





2. Spotted or stained (—4)......... 

3. Dusty (-2).. aL 

4. Spotless and dustless (+2) 

. Condition of repair of articles and 

furnishings 

1. Broken, scratched, frayed, ripped, 
or torn (—4) . a 

2. Articles or furnishings patched 
WP CED cscs... sal 

8. Articles or furnishings in good 
repair and well kept (+2) 


2. Articles in place or in usable 
order (+2) 


v. Record your genera) impression of good taste 


1. Bizarre, clashing, 
offensive (—4) 

2. Drab, monotonous, neutral, 
inoffensive (-—2) 


3. Attractive in positive way, harmonious, 


quiet and restful (+2) 
w. Score on Part Il 
x. Total score, Parts 1 & I] (r + w) 


inharmonious or 











On payment of a modest royalty, permission was secured to incorporate 
Chapin’s Scale in schedules used in the Indianapolis Study. The present re- 
production is from Form §S of those schedules. 
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